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A’ PORTSMOUTH PIC-NIC; OR, A LOVE-PASSAGE IN THE 
bet “\© “LIFE OF ENSIGN BEAUMONT. 


Lptrsiat J . BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, 


I. 


A’ GARRISON town must, of necessity, have its leading belle, and, 
amongst the garrison towns of England, none have been more fortunate in 
this respect than Portsmouth. The public generally are not in the habit 
of associating our chief naval emporium with female grace and loveli- 
ness; but as the most precious metals are usually concealed under the 
least promising soil, so it may happen that beauty fixes her abode in the 
most unexpected places. Certain it is, that at the time to which we refer 
—and the reader may choose any year out of the last twenty for the 
period of our story—there reigned at Portsmouth a very captivating: 
young lady, who had caused more hearts to ache than is recorded of any 
other damsel in the town’s annals. 

The name of this lady was Miss Augusta Flasher, and her name was, 
in some sort, the herald to her appearance, for she was the showiest, if 
not—as the men all said——the finest girl in the garrison. 

Her own sex, however, admitted her pretensions to beauty with the 
customary reservations. One said her eyes were too large, and thought 
it a pity she rolled them so much ; another believed she had good teeth, 
but didn’t consider that any reason why she should be always laughing, 
in order to show them; a third—who was inclined herself to be dumpy 
—criticised her height, which she considered quite out of proportion; a 
fourth was not fond of so much hair, dressed in that way too; and a 
fifth said, what a good many more echoed, that, for her part, she couldn’t 
see anything to.admire in such a person. All agreed on one point, that 
Augusta Flasher “ made the most of herself,” and added, by way of 
corollary, that “it was necessary for her to do so.” 

The truth is, Augusta Flasher was the sort of girl who—in a garrison 
town ee geal creates a sensation, particularly by lamp-light. 
She brilliant eyes, long dark hair, very white teeth, a high colour, 
and a fine figure; she dressed fashionably, danced everything courage- 
ously—not to say boldly ; was lively in her conversation—if not witty ; 
and possessed, moreover, the very necessary qualification, in one who 
aims at popularity, of-being able—like Beppo’s Laura—to stand fire. 

The last accomplishment, useful as it is, was however that which was 
every day becoming more and more dangerous to its possessor, for it 
denoted a foregone conclusion, serving to remind the many who fluttered 
round her that it.was the result of a rg and experience is rather 
the growth of years than the first fruit of youth. The consequence 
was, that those who had flirted with Augusta Flasher six or eight years 
before, flirted with her still; and the lady, on her part, accepted the 
admiration of her old flames until a newer victim struggled in her toils. She 
was then as passionately in love as she had ever been before, nor flirted 
again till the victim finally escaped. It was fortunate for the fair 
Augusta that she had already had her heart “torn to pieces’—as she 
said to a confidential friend—at least a score of times before she encoun- 
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tered Beaumont, She had there ugly taught hereelf the art of 
bringing 8 to her feet; but hitherto she had been too much la the 
at fast and loose when she got one there to achieve the 
end which most women have in view on those oecasions, It le not Impose: 
sible that the bright eyes of Augusta Flasher had penetrated the dim ob- 
eoure of the future, and that she aaw therein how seldom the power Ja re- 
tained after marriage, which la wielded with ao much effect befove that 
event takes place; or, perhaps, her happiness might have been centred ia 
The triumph and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife; 

and that the tranquil {evs of domestic blisa had no charm in her eyes, 

Whatever her previous motives, the course adopted now waa the reverse 
of her former i her at mode of captivating might, in eontra- 
distinction to her former lighter style, be termed the intense, and it had 
a wonderful effect on Ensign Beaumont, To walk and dance with 
oe Flasher, and dream that all the slat of whieh she was ao prodigal 
in her pensive mood were given to him, and him only, was the summit of 
his happiness, Tie waa not, however, the ses Gee te nurse hie love in 
aolitary oa & wander on the seasshore and whisper his passion to the 
waves; to seek game gloomy desert, there to— 

=== tear the eave where Hehe lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than his 
With repetition of Augusta's name! 

On the contrary, when once the lee was broken he made no concealment 

of his feelings, but rather sought, than ahunned, questioning on the 


abject, 
it be aa well for wa to say a few words respecting Bnaign 
Bunmett Mies ve desoribe the course af his love, 

He was a young gentleman, of very good family and fortune, about 
nineteen years of age, and up to that mature period of existence had never 
known sorrow, if we exeept from that category the hourly regret which 
haunted him of not having whiskers, From the moment he entered the 
service—-about two years é had done his utmost to raise them ; 
he had bought the best “ military shaving soap” at Rigge’s—and the beat 
* military rasore’’ at Atkinson's—but all his efforts en unauccesal lil, 
He never neglected an advertisement by Rowland, or Oldvidge, or any 
other flat whisker-giver; but, Nke Manfred, “the apella which he 
had studied him,” and whiskerlese he remained, 

To a amooth face were added a high complexion, a profusion of very 
fair hain, and extremely light blue eyes; in — he almost rivalled the 
qiratte and his brother officers figuratively, but expressively, declared 

t he waa “all lege and wings,” 

His moral attributes were goodsnature and credulity, and he had a ten- 

to fall in love on very alight occasions, This tendeney he had 

at a very age, beginning with the achool-frienda of his 

only slater, Mary, whom he made his sole confidante watil he joined the 
AP oe ae that event took place, he thought it more manly to have 
a and adviser in the regiment—one who had experienced the tender 
oo en ita flercest in "80 that friend sald—and into his boaom 

~~ all the susceptible nature, 

brother named Rogers, wae the friend selected, on the 
principle, it isto be presumed, of counter-attraction, for he was as know- 
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tag a youn ee ee to say for 
himeel? on all oecasions, and, what constituted his ah om Cat vi the 
eyes of Heaument, he enjoyed the reputation in the regiment of being a 
poet, a, however, the two would seareely have ehummed to- 
gether, but for the fet that Beaumont made up in money what he 
wanted in wit; and although Rogers could not absolutely be considered 
ne not altegether inconvenient to him to have a friend 
who waa wealthy and generous, 

The name of Rogera ie not romantic, but the man was—at least, he 
declared eo——and, accordingly, he encouraged the confidence placed in 
hiny by hie tall young 1 and whenever the latter wanted adylee, 
er a copy of verses, he was alwaye at his aerviee, 

When Ensign Heaumont fell in love with Augusta Flasher, as a 
matter of course he communicated the faot to Hnaign Regers, 

He had, he said, already made some progresa in the grande affuire, 
but he wanted to rivet the thing new, ‘There was to be a ball at the 
Assembly Hoome that evening, and a grand pieenie on the Miyring day 
at Netley Abbey, If, thought Beaumont, he could manage to alip a 
few ‘‘ lines” into the lady's hand at the ball, it would greatly faeill 
the declaration he waa burning to make on the festive expedition that 
was to succeed it, 

Knalgn m4 my who, amonget his other claims upon the consideration 
ef hia friend, had whiskers —— for two, passed his hand thoughtfully 
— thelr luxuriant growth, and wae for a few moments lost in 
tlee Of, 

 Anguata Flasher!" at length he eald, ‘ Yea, my dear Beaumont, 
T knew it must come to that, I foresaw she was the destined one, Let 
me see—-what tone will sult her beat? I was once rather ‘ how-eame- 
yourao’ myself in that quarter—like a few more I could name—but | 
wore through it—it may be, somewhat searred and seared—bubt | wore 
through it,” 

“You don’t feel—any—any—of—of—that, now—do you?” inquired 
Heaumont, rather anxiously, fearing a rival, 

No, my good fellow,” returned Knsign Rogers, with a amile of pro- 
found diy AL sora “the past is past; ‘hin dat hin,’ aa Leonora says; | 
am the wreek yeu see me, that’s all,” 

Ay aren tears rose in the eyes of Knsign Beaumont, as he aur- 
veyed his friend, who, for a wreek, was a tolerably substantial one, and 
likely, from his appearance and appetite, to keep his timbers together for 
a long time yets but, leat the survey should suggest ideas of that nature, 
me Rogera changed the theme of his discourse to the lady then in 

veation, 
bars Augusta Flasher,” he anid, “ia one of the intense order of minds, 
hera ia a heart to be touched only by images of desolation and despair, 
Do you feel that you are her vietim ?” 

‘Upon my word,” replied Beaumont, “1 don't know what I feel,” 

“That's it,” aald Rogers; “when a man is tremendously in love, 
he always feela like that, Voloanic glowings, lava thoughts, burning 
aapirationa and a crushed identity,—-that’s where it is,—-with a — 
of the heart’s tears, and the jarrings of a discordant soul, Yes, i 
think I can give you something that will do, She's fond of flowers, I 
think?” ; 

2n i 
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oct¥¢ Oh passionately!” exclaimed Beaumont; “I give ‘her:a bouquet 
, ; a (foms a! dren 


one That's enough,” replied his poetical Mentor. | ‘‘ You shall have s»me- 
thing that I wrote once on a sunflower that had faded in a lady's bosom. 
It was a girl at the Cape. Poor thing! she did not long survive.” 
Beaumont was quite attendri, though his sympathy was combined with 
some degree of wonder as he inwardly on the size of the Cape 
beauty who could afford to decorate her person with a sunflower. :\ | 
Tn the mean time, the well-whiskered Rogers opened his desk,-and took 
out from it a-tolerably large volume, redolent of Russia leather, almost 
filled with meme & verses, and carefully guarded from profane inspec~ 


tion by a ema ] . 

This volume Rogers cherished like the apple of his eye; and he was 
right in doing so, for his poetical reputation was treasured beneath its 

3 And here we must take the opportunity of mentioning’ a trifling 
circumstance. The verses, good or bad, which were there enshrined, 
were not, we are sorry to say, of Ensign Rogers’s composition, though he 
claimed them as his own, having made them so by appropMation. It was 
his custom, whenever he fell in with any poetical waifs and strays that 
bore no signature, or gave no certain indication of their real authorship, 
to copy them out instanter, and transfer them to his bulky album, where 
they la perdus till a favourable moment arrived for reproducing them as 
original, His military critics were not very aniégel and still less so 
were the young ladies upon whom he palmed his verses; and as he had a 
certain jinging capability which answered for ordinary occasions, he was 
able, for the most part, to alter and transpose without much fear of de- 
tection. There was one thing, moreover, which gave him a great advan- 
tage. Ensign Rogers had exchanged to his present regiment from one 
that was serving in India, and, while there, had enjoyed the intimacy of 
@ young man who was in reality the poet Rogers professed to be. That 
friend had died in the quarters which they shared together, and, amongst 
other remembrances, had left him all the manuscripts and fugitive poems 
which he had written from time to time. They proved a perfect godsend 
to his legatee, and established him at once with a stock-in-trade which 
nobody living could challenge. He was chary in the use of them, and 
“sealed with a cop without exacting a solemn promise of secrecy. 

¥ here they are!” exclaimed Ensign Rogers, in a tone of deep 
pathos, as he paused in turning over the leaves; “not yet obliterated, 
though many a salt tear has furrowed the page since first I wrote them. 
Do you know, Beaumont, there’s not a man in garrison I’d show these 
lines to except yourself; and as to giving them to anybody else, no 
money cult tempt me! By-the-by,” he continued, in a more cheerful 
tone, “that’s a very pretty ring of yours, that lapis lazuli. Is there 
anything on it? I can’t see at this distance.” 

he ring was off in a moment, and placed in the hands of Ensign 

Rogers to look at. 

“ What a curious coincidence,” he said, as he inspected it; “engraved 
with a ‘F me-not,'—just as I was going to copy my lines upon one.” 

“J ua said they were written on a ‘ Sunflower,’” observed 
Beaumont, diffidently. ay by : 

“Did 1?” exclaimed his friend. ‘How odd! I must have been think- 





ing at the moment of the heliotrope, or, perhaps, that song of ” 
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Herehe paused, and looking fixedly at Beaumont, as if to measure the 
length he thought he could go with safety, he abruptly asked him, 
~9 Did’ you ever hear a song beginning— 
Pup Believe me, if all these endearing young charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day. 


? 


fiiw tres 
¥ou areacquainted with them, I suppose ?” 
Beaumont honestly confessed he was not. . 


Indeed! you surprise me,” replied Rogers. ‘Never heard of them?” 


Never!" exclaimed Beaumont, emphatically. ‘* Never, in. all my 
life!” ‘ 

“‘ Well,” resumed his unabashed friend, “I don't mind telling you,— 
it’s a perfect secret, mind. J wrote ’em,—and what's more, I set ’em to 
music. I have introduced the ‘sunflower’ there very neatly.. Of course, 
that must have been uppermost in my mind when I was mentioning 
these lines. Upon my soul,” he continued, stretching out one of his little 
fingers on ace he had tried the ring, “it’s devilish pretty. And a 
‘Forget-me-not’ on it, too! How very strange! One would think it 
was made for the verses !” 

Beaumont blushed up to the eyes as he stammered out, 

“I beg your pardon, Rogers,—I—I—don't mean to offend you,—but 
—would you like to keep the ring—in—in exchange.” 

Rogers’s brow grew dark, but it was only for a moment. He raised 
his head, and the cloud passed away. He made an effort, as if he was 
swallowing an emotion, or an oyster out of season, — passed his hand 
across his forehead, and then, extending it towards Beaumont, grasped one 
of his firmly. 

“ Any other man,” he muttered; “but, no; let the thought die as it 
was born. I accept the ring, Beaumont, as a token,—yes, as a token of 
the sympathy I feel for your condition. Let it be the pledge of our 
undying friendship !” 

It was about the twentieth pledge of the same description that had 
passed between the gallant ensigns, the recipient being always Rogers. 

That officer having gained his point, now set to work at the task of 
transcription, and when he had finished, read to his enamoured friend the 
following lines :— 


ON A FLOWER THAT HAD FADED IN THE BOSOM OF AUGUSTA. 


Thou’rt withered! but it matters not— 
‘ It is the fate of ev’ry leaf; 
And flow’rs and hearts have both one lot— 
These sear with time, and those with grief. 


And even like my heart art thou, 
Neglected, faded, and alone; 

For all that loved have left me now, 
And there is nought to dote upon! 


Thine was the sweetest withering-place, 
On beauty’s balmy breast to lie, 

To catch each smile that sunn’d her face, 
To droop beneath her glance—and die! 


And I would rest my pallid cheek 
Upon the breast that pillow’d you, 

There is a word I may not speak— 

Til breathe it there, and perish too! 
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‘¢ Beautiful!” exclaimed Beaumont, when the recitation ceased. 
“ There's only'one thing in them that doesn’t suit me; that line‘about 
the ‘pallid cheek.’ Now I've got such a deuce of a-higheolour! ‘When 
she comes to that she'll think I’m not in earnest.” 

“Don’t distress yourself on that account,” returned Rogers ; “when a 
woman’s beauty is praised, she ceases to be critical. She will see your 


eness in her mind’s eye.” 


*¢ Ah!” exclaimed the love-sick youth, “ so she will. Ididn’t think of 
that. I am obliged'to you, upon my soul, Rogers! I'couldn’t have done 
this now, if it been ever so.” 

“ IT dare say not,” replied Rogers, with an air of calm superiority. “It 
isn’t often I’m able to come anything so strong as that myself. How- 
ever, see that you make a use of them.” 

“Trust me for that,” said his delighted friend; ‘ I shall give her the 
lines this evening. ‘She is engaged to me for the first dance.” 

‘So saying, he disappeared, to meditate on his good fortune; and En- 
sign Rogers, putting by his book, dressed himself point device, not omit- 
ting the lapis lazuli ring, and went out to do a little lady-killing on his 
Own account. 


Il. 


Tue father of Augusta Flasher was a gentleman who held a very 
comfortable situation at the head of one of the departments in Portsmout 
Dockyard, and, by virtue of his office, had control over the er belong- 


ing to the Victualling Board, which, when it was off duty, was, by 
courtesy, called his. 

It was ready betimes on the morning appointed for the excursion to 
Netley Abbey. 


The sun shone brightly, and the breeze was favourable for a quick run 
to the Southampton Water, though perhaps there was a little more of it 
than was agreeable to mere landsmen. But such a casualty as a capful 
of wind never entered into the thoughts of the sea-going belles of Ports- 
mouth, whose maritime education always began-at a very early age. 

Miss Au Flasher was an accomplished mermaiden; not only, as 
may be conjectured, in the skilful use of the comb and mirror—the tra- 
ditional “‘ properties” of these sea-nymphs—but in the no less serviceable 
ability of veer any amount of wear and tear afloat. Many an 
aspiring reefer, and more than one naval lieutenant, had been captivated, 
no less by her heroism than her beauty on salt-water expeditions of this 
kind, when the sky was stormy and the waves turbulent ; and while the 
excursion lasted, Au Flasher had no objection to see these gallant 
fellows at her feet; but as an “ establishment,’’ such as she looked for, 
was not likely to proceed from these transfixed officers, she quietly allowed 
the dart to rankle in their hearts, until an opportunity was afforded them 
of getting it extracted by some gentler practitioner. 

he party, rather a‘numerous ‘one, was composed of the families of 
three or four of the élite amongst the civilians—the fathers and brothers, 
of course, excluded, with one’or two exceptions in favour’ of the latter, 
at the rate of one brother to three sisters—of some naval and military 
mime ~ available hters, and of a considerable ee - 
officers of the garrison. The leading personages were Mr. Flasher an 
the brilliant Augusta; Mrs. Granite, ‘the ‘banker's wife, and her ‘two 
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daughters, Kate and Matty, better known as “black” and “ red granite ;” 
Mrs. Admiral Yellowley, and the three blondes who called her mamma; 
Mrs. ‘Storekeeper Bunting, and her nieces, Jane and Mary; the “ wor- 
shipful” mayor and his “lady,” as the Portsmouth paper alwa aK mG 
called them, with their progeny, male and ; Violet. P 

her brother Harry, who daily expected to be gazetted ; Major Towser, 
of the Marines, and his sister Jemima, a lady somewhat passée ; an in- 
evitable Dr..and Mrs. Jones; anda. no less inevitable Captain Smith, of 
the — Navy, who, to make assurance double sure, called himself 
Smith Smith, and was said to have serious thoughts of ing a final 
‘“‘e” to his name. Add to these, Captain Bragge, Captain Coffin, Lieu- 
tenant M‘Sneeshin, a Scotchman, who came “ franked,” of course, Beau- 
mont and Rogers—the “ inseparables,” as they were called—a few more 
— and the tale is complete. 

oO enjoy @ marine excursion rly, three things are necessary— 
fine pas he overhead, -a>craft that. naile wll, and a eell-found commis- 
sariat. These requisites were not wanting on board Mr. Flasher’s 
schooner the .Viobe, so named—according to. that dreary wag, Dr. Jones 
—because her provision-deck was “all tiers;” and a merrier party, per- 
haps, never tempted the raging main than was assembled for the pic-nic 
to Netley Abbey. On the top of the ebb-tide the schooner shot out of 
the harbour, sped swiftly beneath the frowning batteries that guarded its 
entrance, and was soon well out to sea, standing over for Ryde, where 
one or two more friends ‘were expected. | 

“What a heavenly day!” exclaimed Augusta Flasher to Ensign 
Beaumont, as she reclined on a pile of soft cloaks spread on the deck, 
her head resting on a coil of rope, and a volume of ms in her un- 
ere hand, which hung negligently holding the book, like the fair 

ands in vam. yuan portraits. “‘What a heavenly day! Isn't it per- 
fectly delicious?” 

Delicious!” murmured the young man, looking her full in the face, 
and echoing his own thought as earnestly as her words. 

‘¢ With such an azure sky, and amid such dashing waves,” pursued the 
fair one, “:we might almost fancy ourselves in the Mgean. How lovely 
that description is—the opening of the ‘ Corsair’—you remember? 


O’er the giad waters of the dark blue sea. 


And straightway Augusta Flasher recited the well-known lines which 
she had repeated exactly sixty-eight times before, under precisely similar 
circumstances; They had the advantage, however, of being new to 
Beaumont, who, as we have seen, was not very much “ up” in poetry. 
“Don’t you think, them exquisite?” she asked, when she at length 
drew breath, at the close of the stanza. “ What a gift it is to bea poet! 
You must feel them, I.know—you,” she added in a lower tone, “ who 
write such charming verses yourself. I could not sleep last night for 
thinking of those lines you gave me at the rooms. I’m sure I must look 
very pale to-day !’’ 
. You never in your life looked more beau——, that is to say, looked 
, better,” stammered Beaumont, who could hardly trust himself to speak, 
.and was afraid of saying too much or too little. 
‘“‘ Do you think so?”. she said, accepting the compliment in full. “I 
am a.strangely impressionable ,creature.. Who could have believed that 
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eet PU ponte mor tolans flower, would. have been wos sete 
I have them here,” she added, with aisigh; ying 
ip ceen: but whether she. meant’ thatthe: 
2 verses were Written was concealed in her bosom, ‘or that: the 
9m lm time graven on her ‘heart, might ibe a 
question. It came to the same thing either way. Look,” continued 
he lady, as a white gull skimmed past the vessel—‘ look at: that 
e@ sea- a thing of life and buoyancy—what a typé ofthe 
sssnbas in its early freshness! What would I give to have some verses of 
nt st riot bt me some now ;° I Jong to see the 
wo ¢ inspiration. Here are m tablets—write upon them” 
And, et oa Miss Flasher held out : little blue wr peat 
book aud ‘a delicate gold pencil-case. 
young lover could not avoid taking them, but he inwandly curseil 
sane at his folly in pretending to bea poet. He felt that his mistress 
— an impomibility; ; but he made a semb’ snce of obeying her, and 


er Wha on earth shall I do?” he thought. ‘I can’t remember a line 
stay ;” and he paused, as if a poetical idea had really struck’ him, 
unfortunately it was only the first line of Dr. Watts’s “ Sluggard” that 
came across his memory ; he ran it over hastily— 


*T was the voice of the sea-gull, I heard him complain. 


But there he stuck fast—he could say nothing about/waking too soon 
and slumbering again, and he gnawed the end of the pencil. 

Rogers, who had been a behind Miss Flasher all the time, and 
had witnessed the whole scene, came to his rescue. 

‘What in the world is that, Beaumont?” he exclaimed, suddenly. 

“* Where ?” asked Beaumont, turning his head in the direction in which 
Rogers pointed, though not before he had caught the expression of his 
countenance. 

“ Out there ; just over the end of the.yessel. Look, Miss Flasher ; 
it’s an enormous porpoise.” 

“Upon my word, Rogers,” said the tall ensign, inexpressibly relieved 
by the interruption, “you have driven everything I was thinking: ,of 
quite out of my head, with your detestable callin ise.” 

“ How ey you be so unthinking, Mr. Rogers,” said. Miss Flasher, 
reproachfully, carin less, however, for the we a verses than the 
interrupted téte-a-tete ; ‘‘ but,” she added, turning to her adorer, “ you 

mise me the lines at some future moment—say I shall have them.” 

“Can you doubt it?” returned the ingenuous youth; “ but,” he con- 
tinued, “I must, keep these till the task is accomplished.” 

A shadow for an instant crossed the fair brow of Augusta Flasher, but 
it was dispelled almost as quickly as it came, for she recollected that the 
socket-book which Ensign Sesumont held. in his hand was not the one 
t contained the lock of hair ,given to her “on. parting,” a few weeks 
i Eonar Ro Ronale a oupebell of the 101st Highlanders, a red: 
v pow ag of nineteen, and which, according to: her usuab 
custom, oa nye pct) i or throw away. 

This Itcle seone d not been, lost-on,a knot of Miss Flasher’s friends; 
ongregate on the other.side of the. vessel. ie sne1de ec L 
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a soomfal glance:at the not-unconscious Augusta, who had taken tip her 


io “Especially,” chimed in Red Granite,’ if they can have it made’ ufidh 


» Foray part,” said the eldest Miss Yellowley, a young lady with’a 
gsion of pale hair, which hung round her farce lie doth shit — 
eee TI don’t believe in manuscript poetry; it’s all taken 

ic Who has Augusta got hold of?” asked Melissa Yellowley, the 
— sister, a pert little thing, full of promise—in Miss Flasher’s 
-t0One of the Provisionals,” said Black Granite, tossing her head: “I 
think he asked me to dance at the last ball ; but I was engaged, six deep. 
Do:you think him good-looking? I don’t.” 

That's because he doesn’t look your way,” observed her sister, with 
a sneer. — “ Now, J call him very handsome.” 

‘* Not near so handsome as Mr. Rogers,” said the pert Melissa, putting 
in her‘oar. “But Mr. Beaumont has got the most money.” 

«Who told you, chit?” asked Miss Yellowley. ‘ How came you to 
know his name ?” 

‘Never mind,” replied the younger damsel. I know more than you 
think for. He has been writing something, though. I'd give the world 
to know what it is! Jemima Towser can tell us. I saw her listening to 
them.” 

“ Jemima, dearest,” said all the young ladies, whispering, and gather- 
ing round the amiable Towser, whose day had gone by, and whose 
temper was a little soured in consequence; “what is Mr. Beaumont 
writing ?” 

‘»* An autobiography, my dears—a ‘Sonnet on a Gull.’” And she 
laughed maliciously as she took her place beside her sworn friend, Miss 
Yellowley, who was on the retired list, like herself. 

Miss ‘Towser was a valuable addition to the group in their present 
mood ; for, not having succeeded in collecting a circle of admirers round 
them, the neglected fair ones were more than usually disposed to be cen- 
sor.ous, 

“As to Augusta Flasher,” pursued the gentle Jemima, “ we are all 
aware what sheis. Of course, her papa knows best what suits Ais respec- 
tability; but I’m certain my brother, the major, would not have coun- 
tenanced such goings on with any member of Ais family.” (The dear 
creature had struggled against Fate for years without an offer.) “I 
must say, the way she behaved to poor Mr. Campbell was quite shameful. 
Not that he was the first, bya great many. Oh,no! What I object to 
is the bad example she sets. Those Buntings—vulgar things !—laughing 
so loud with Captain Coffin, and that stupid Mr. M‘Sneeshin, are doing 
their best'to be ‘as’ bad as she is. Not that people who flirt quietly in 
cornérs;’and pretending to be so innocent all the while, are a bit better. 
It's ‘very unfortunate the mainsail can’t quite shut out Miss Pelham and 
Captain Bragge; ‘they've got as far as “the world forgetting.” An inch 
or two more canvas, and‘ by the world forgot’ might easily follow. 
I’ve no! wish,’I’m sure, to remember people who forget themselves.” 

In this strain, ably seconded by Miss Yellowley, Miss Towser avenged 
hiérself'on ‘mankind by a disdain which, if not toby was at Teast’ cbricen- 
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trated; and:in ‘this the greater number of her friends were passed. in re- 
view,'the Granites themselves coming in for their share, as Mr. Pelham 
attached himself to one specimen, and Captain Smith Smith to the other. 
In a sailing oe shares exclusiveness, except in very parti cases, 
is deldom: long the order of the day. By degrees, the Yellowley coterie 
camden py wd Be Sore wen cnet by to ands 
; » Ww >» was: ix 
could oes Dial the thick veil she me to protect her charms,.and 
who, still.more luckily, was at that time of life when the .condescension 
of a lady:has a pleasing though bewildering effect, particularly if the 
aspirant has already passed a few years at sea. 

‘On went:the JViobe with her gay freight! The Southampton Water 
was:soon reached, and then she stood along those pleasant. shores till the 
old grey arch of the ruined abbey came out from amongst the trees, and 
showed the spot where the party were to land. The mer anchored, 
the boats were got out, and, amidst a certain amount of confusion, which 
the gallant midshipman, now in his element, criticised as lubberly, a land- 
ing was safely effected. Much pairing-off ensued, and soon the woods of 
Netley -were resonant with merry voices, and the old walls echoed to 
sounds of mirth and gladness. Who shall say what secrets were whis- 
amid those shady groves! what passionate pleadings were witnessed 

those ivied ruins! The images of the saints ence enshrined in those 
oistered niches were broken and gone; but other saints, worshipped with 
no less fervour, now supplied their places—saints not moved by miracles, 
but by nature’s impulse, to bend assenting heads to their adorers. But 
let the light air that floats above the trembling aspen, and stirs the leaves 
of the mystic rowan-tree, bear away the secret of these tales of love. A 
thousand such have been told there before, and what vestige remains ? 

On the greensward of the roofless chapel, where the lofty ash casts a 
chequered shade, the ample materials for the pic-nic were spread—the 
viands, no unsubstantial ones, furnished frora the larders of the married ladies 
—their genial accompaniments supplied by. the gentlemen. Vast was the 
pie produced by Mrs. Storekeeper Bunting, who had made that comestible 
a wilderness of pigeons; of delicate flavour was the ham, tender and white 
the chickens, added by Mrs. Granite; a well corned round of beef was 
aptly offered by the mayoress; ribs of lamb and concomitant salads at- 
tested:the care of Mrs. Admiral Yellowley ; nor was the loin of pork, pur- 
veyed by Mrs. Dr. Jones, reckoned a thing of nought. The sherry and 
the a. cool bottle of claret and the corrective flask of 
brandy each a representative among the assemblage ; we need only 
particularise the pocket pistol of Captain Smith Smith, which held some 
very choice Hollands—a present from a Dutch skipper to the gallant cap- 
tain some thirty years before. The elderly ladies swallowed it with great 
guste, but this must have been caused by a long residence at Portsmouth, 

truth compels us to say that Captain Smith’s liqueur was forcibly sug- 
gestive of pitch and tar, with a strong infusion of oakum. 
» Therpic-nic went off as such al fresco banquets usually do, with great 
and laughter. ; those who had previously been discontented 
if'any there: were—now smoothed their wrinkled fronts, and took the good 
the gods provided them without further repining. . Augusta Flasher: was 
in her-glory—the Miss Yellowleys were toasted by some of the nameless 
young: gentlemen—Jemima Towser encouraged the midshipman, bolder 
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now, but more short-sighted than before; and Lieutenant M‘Sneeshin was 

a heaven—of which the most evident com t parts, to 
apprehension, were pigeon-pie and champagne, ribs of lamb—a. 

many of them—and glasses of whislepntiniemaediie Toasts, loyal and 


were given, healths were proposed and responded to, of a 
rare quality were uttered, and the choicest of their kind, were sung; 
aamaditoen, Mr. Arthur Gaff favoured the:company with “ The Bay 


of Biscay,” and emulated the roaring of the-dreadful thunder most success- 
fally ; Miss Towser sang ‘“‘ Wapping old Stairs” in.a very reedy voiee, 

ing half:inelined to ery at her own performance; Dr. Jones came out in 
the broadly comic line; Captain Bragge in the sentimental; and Lieute- 
natit-.M‘Sneeshin, considerably under the influence of strong i 
insisted upon a very lugubrious intonation of the “Banks and braes .of 
Bonny Doun,” in which he, fortunately, broke down. 

When the pic-nic:at last broke up, the walk to the sea-shore was even 
more agreeable to many than the walk from it had been at an earlier hour, 
and.though the wind was now much fresher than in the morning, and the 
schooner would have to make a dead beat the greater part of the way home, 
there were no flagging spirits. There were plenty of warm cloaks for the 

i igars might be found for the gentlemen, and Captain Smith's 

et-pistol was not yet exhausted. Rough weather at.sea is not without 
its attractions; the timid cower (or affect to do so) beneath its influenee, 
and the bolder show their nerve and gallantry: society is thus divided into 
the protectors and the protected. 

In the last class, though she little needed protection—for she was.a 
sea-bird that had weathered many storms—was numbered Augusta 
Flasher. Enveloped ina large military cloak—who was its owner need 
scarcely be said—she leant over the taffrail with Ensign Beaumont by 
her side, the shades of evening, no less than the motion of the vessel, en- 
couraging him to offer the support of his arm, nor any coy refusal reject- 
ing it. There was a repetition of the scene of the morning, only the 
actors were more perfect in their parts, and instead of the wild sea-mew 
the subject was the setting-sun, with a host of poetical accompaniments. 

* How often !” exclaimed Augusta Flasher ; “how often do I stand at 
my lattice, gazing upon yon glorious orb, as he sinks into his ocean bed !”” 

This was a slight mistake; the windows of Mr. Flasher's house, in the 
Vietualling Yard, looked point blank upon overtopping provision stores, 
‘where beef and pork were stored away in : 

“Ah!” sighed the lady; ‘thus it ever is with human hopes; they rise 
in:light only to set in darkness; the cherished dreams of the morning 
vanish and fade in the mists.of the evening ; nothing survives but 

Miss Flasher !—Augusta!” said the enamoured youth, in an agitated 
tone ; “why should you of regret? In a heart like yours :there 
should: be no place for a feeling. ant - a you——” 

What it might have been supposed of telling are no exact 
cscastsioh etetiaiipdelenseadiadeettahadled, which had been chiding omi- 
‘nously ‘for the Jast:half hour, seized the fair enslaver’s veil, and whisked it 
-away ; it caught in one of the haulyards which projected over the stern, and 
fluttering there for a moment, was slipping away, when Beaumont darted 

-forward 'to seize:it; it yielded beneath his grasp, he lost his balance, and 
ethe next moment he was drifting amidst the billows. A /shriek from 
Miss! Flasher, and the cry of “A man overboard,” from the helmsman, 
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2 lah any ; numbers rushed aft ; amongst them Rogers, who 
saw ‘ata glatice°to whom the accident had happened, ‘anid quick’ as 
thought, ‘without stopping to throw aside a single garment; leaped upon 

ail and plunged 'into the waves, to save his fidus Achates.'* — 
, whose’ heart after all was in’ the right place, ‘was ap 

, and struck out manfully towards the spot’ where he had’ seen 
Beaumont me . The spray dashed ‘in his face ‘and’ half blinded 
him; but he h ight on, flinging the waves aside as they curled 
around him. |More than once he Tost sight of his pete ier friend 
altogether, but one glimpse was granted him when almost within arm’s 
length, and just as Beaumont was sinking; he seized him by a vigorous 
éffort, and brought him again to the surface, turning him on his back as 
he'did so, and steadying the floating body with one hand, while he pad- 
dled with the other. 

Meantime’ the schooner, which fortunately had been beating to wind- 
ward, wore rapidly round and doubled upon her track; there was light 
enough left to distinguish objects with tolerable distinctness, and well it 
was this was the case, for when the boat which was lowered (into 
which M‘Sneeshin jumped, though he could not pull a stroke) reached 
the young men, it was just as much as Rogers could do to keep himself 
and Beaumont’s head above water. They were soon rescued from their 
perilous position, the uncouth but friendly Scotchman doing his best 
to assist, and swearing in Gaelic all the while; but when brought on 
board the Niobe, Beaumont was quite insensible, and Rogers very nearly 
so. Restoratives were promptly applied,—conspicuously useful on the 
occasion being Captain Smith’s pocket-pistol; and after an anxious half- 
hour, all fear had subsided on the tall ensign’s account, though Miss 
Augusta Flasher was still in strong hysterics. Miss Towser said her 
conduct was indelicate, and that she salle an exhibition of herself; while 
‘Mr. Arthur Gaff declared confidentially to that amiable lady, in language 
more graphic than polite, that he knew how it would be; “ there-always 
was a shindy of some sort when soger officers got aboard-ship.” 
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III. 


Ow the day following this adventure, Ensign Beaumont, full of the 
subject, wrote a long letter to his sister (to whom he was still in the habit 
of communicating his “ great events”) descriptive of the occurrences of 
the day, in which he had first perilled his liberty and then his life. 

On the former subject, though disposed to be very eloquent, he only 
managed to be extremely mysterious,—hinted at an adorable being in 
whom his whole existence was bound up; but painted her only in such 
colours as to leave no trace of what she actually was. 

Mary Beaumont was a very pretty, very amiable, and very sensible 

irl, and if she encouraged her brother's romance it arose from her great 
for him, and that penchant for the romantic which is natural to 

youth and the fair sex. She would have been glad to have heard more, 
for, in common with most sisters, she felt certain that none could have 
won her brother’s heart who was not worthy of it; but, till more was 
revealed, she filled up the picture after her own conception. Truth com- 
Rt cote that it bore but a very faint resemblance to Miss Augusta 
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ork ape nameres till the last, Ensi ign | Beaumont’s letter contained 
of deeper.interest to his sister even the condition ,of ,his 
ber e came, at length, to speak of the accident which had befallen 
of the gallant, act by which, his life had been preserved, repre 
be eh Sy me apap 6 on there is no doubt he was ; 
man may be able to swim like a Newfoundland dog, it is 

note} vrpbody wi who cares to have a wet jacket. 

O£ course, the touching narrative “raised the waters,” as Leuneaien 
Gobo says; the rustling paper and half-suppressed sob aroused. her 
father’s attention from the pamphlet he was reading, as they) sat at 
Deneiiaat- 

, dear, what is the matter?” asked Mr, Beaumont; “have you 
an bad news? _ That letter is in Charles’s usual handwriting ; ; he is not 
sick ?” 

Oh, no, papa,—he says not; but he has had a very narrow escape ; 

he has very nearly—ver nearly —been—been —— 

She poate d not finish the sentence, but burst into a flood of tears. 

Mr. Beaumont hastily seized the letter and glanced at the contents. 

Of the opening he at make nothing, and his brow contracted, but 
he quickly arrived at a part which affected him almost as much as it had 
his daughter. 

*¢ He must be a fine fellow, that Rogers!” at length he said. ‘ Who is 
he?—-what is he? Has Charles ever said anything about him before ?’’ 

“Oh, yes; he has often named him, as the one he liked most of all 
his companions at Portsmouth. He says he is very clever, but, he 
believes, very poor.’ 

*‘ Poor is he? Well, he shan't want the means of purchasing promo- 
tion, if he can find ii at no other hands than mine. But I should like 
to see the young man,—to thank him both for you, Mary, and myself. 
Charles was to have paid us a visit in about ten days’ time to knock down 
my partridges ; wby couldn’t his friend come with him? There would 
be no diffieulty in his getting leave of absence.” 

**T should think not, papa,” answered Mary, delighted at the thought 
of doing anything to show their gratitude to her brother's preserver; ‘‘ I 
should think not, if you were to write to the colonel.” 

Mr.-Beaumont needed no further stimulus. Before the post went out 
that day he had written the necessary letter, as well as one to his son, in 
which he expressed, in brief but emphatic terms, his sense of thankful- 
ness for, the preservation of his Soles boy, the hope of his house, and 
the transmitter of his name; the latter a vital consideration with a man 
who, like Mr. Beaumont, p rided. himself on the antiquity of his family. 

Miss Beaumont also ae and spoke in warm terms of the heavy debt 
which they all owed to her brother’s friend, and then concluded her letter 
as follows :-— 

* Of aj certain, mysterious attachment I shall say nothing till I see you, 
only. this, Contract no rash engagement, even though she be as lovely 
and amiable as the brides. of. og Post, or as. 1 picture her., 
Remember. papa’s character: unless the alliance be equal—superior, ac- 
cording to his, idea, not being possible, » fanpy pextly my-erwn.ne far as; 
you are, concerned—he will never listen to it.” 

«J Though. this last, sentence a little dashed Ensign Beaumont’s hopes, the: 
reply with reference to his friend was a source of great pleasure to,him,| { 
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officer intimating to the young ten tht formal applica- 
“necessary, they proceeded to make ar- 
enough ve Ensign R fae had 
easy » for Ensi ogers to get who had only to 
pack his portmantoan’ but: Ensign Depanetsuabemodieete eiouater 
which seemed to him‘almost insurmountable. He was compelled to tear 
himself from A’ : Flasher. 

His sister’s came a little too late, for on the very day after the 
accident he had breathed vows of unalterable fidelity in the fair Augusta’s 
ear, and’ she had’ reciprocated them—a serious step, but not so embarrass- 
ing for the lady as it may appear, Miss Flasher having given a similar 

at least half-a-dozen times before. 

In the ardour of a first attachment, Beaumont had entirely forgotten, 
in the first place, that he wanted full two years of being of age; and in 
the next, that, let him be as old as he might, his father was not one to 
refrain from exercising’a veto in such a matter if he disapproved of the 
connexion. Disapproval, however, did not once enter into his head. 
What lover, indeed, ever believed that the world could see through any 
eyes but his own? Miss Flasher was not the person to suggest any 
doubts to his mind, her object being to make the engagement irrevocable. 
A bird had sung to her that Charles Beaumont, if he were but his own 
master, was the best partie that had ever offered ; and accordingly she did 
her best, in nautical’ phrase, not unfamiliar to her thoughts, to grapple 
him to her soul, if not with hooks of steel, at all events with protestations 
as binding as she could devise. She gave, she said, a virgin heart ; it was 
all she had, and sucha gift could never be made but once; a declaration 
eee true, though the premises in her case were not so; but it an- 
swered her purpose to make the declaration, and the fervour with which her 
lover repli equa her most sanguine ho 

It no a te thing, so Beaumont thought, ‘to be summoned from the 

nce of the loved one at the very: moment his suit was accepted; but 
more disagreeable still was the idea which would’ obtrude itself that he 
had in a manner reckoned without his host. Was he quite sure that his 
father, the proud representative of one of the most ancient and not the 
least wealthy families in the kingdom, would consent to the marriage of 
his only son with the daughter ofa naval storekeeper—a respectable man, 
very likely, in his ich but in all probability sprung directly or not very 
remotely from the: lie du peuple? Beaumont and Flasher ! Astro- 
ropically considered, the names seemed scarcely calculated to enterthe same 
house. There were opposing aspects which menaced the conjunction. He 
might have disturbed himself upon one or two other points, such, for 
instance, as Miss Flasher’s antecedents, and the fact that she was certainly 
ten or twelve years his senior ; but he was free from these annoyances, first, 
because his-vanity would not permit him to think that Augusta could 
ever have loved este (indeed, had she not said so?); and secondly, be- 





cause he was far too deeply in love to think there was any disparity of 
- Besides, a very young man rather likes an affair with a woman 
older than himself; it looks more manly; at any rate, though this was 

sith Mlbaiicdlhe raat he was more likely to learn something from it. 
“The thoughts which did disquiet him were sufficient to throw a shade 
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over his brow—as A Augusta Flasher might and, inn ee 
in Sc OC ORR Ns g-yard. ree. ol 
position of places incongruous ; but if gentlemen are able really to 
make love in tiotaallingspaicia there is no a why ladies should:not 
make the most of the spot where the: divinity is Cemighee | The odeur 
of the flowers that was shed through the apartment reer 
mingled with that’of the camanap engi “nasty pitch and tar” with 
the caulkers.outside-were paying the vessels; and the eiaeninenaan harp, 
whose strings were never mute when anybod} was vt might some- 
sone haldtawted ber thateeterah dhe aehendinetiten hearty 
cheers of a labouring gang of convicts; but, rape ie sewer 
Augusta Flasher’s boudoir was as. p pretty a thing as all Portsmouth—ay, 
and: Portsea and Gosport into the bargain—could show. 
The room, that is to say the ceiling; was's like a marquee, and 
_ the paper was striped of the three: national colours, with draperies and 
festoons (of bunting) to match, so that, whichever service the favoured 
guest as aay e was sure to find something to his taste. Portraits, 
in water-colours, of distinguished naval and military commanders—“ her 
heroes,” as Miss Flasher called them—were hung on the walls in the 
same impartial spirit. They were, so it was said, the work of Augusta’s 
own hands, and the drawing-paper and painting materials which covered 
a small table beside her, made the statement probable; but whoever 
scrutinised her labours more closely would — come to the conclusion 
that she must have begun to paint at a ve age, for the sketch on 
which she was constantly occupied, a you vn waving a drawn 
sword with very emg wii hed and a bright pink complexion, had 
been on the straining board as long as the oldest visitor to the boudoir 
could his memory back:to. It: was, therefore, not unlikely that the 
gallant a Is and generals who smiled their best round the:room, were 
the handiwork of some contihoienahs perhaps, for such things have been, of 
her drawing-master, at some fo n period. Besides the harp and the 
flowers, and a piano, in which was nothing to disparage, a —- 
tinted album, of unusual size, canine lay open atsome “ Lines to 
in an exquisite Italian hand, the blank being left for every one’s imagine- 
tion to fill up; a task of no great difficulty. ‘There were two or three 
small bookcases, the volumes 1 in them fancihully if not hn y bound ;: a 
King Charles’s: spaniel with a blue ribbon i its t, usually lay 
idly stretched on a sofa; a goldfinch twittered in a gilded cage; a case 
of rare shells, “ brought home by a friend;” some painted) fans from 
Madeira, “a ‘valued recollection ;” and a:few more objets, such as ladies 
love to accumulate, were scattered here and there. 
‘‘You are sad, Charles,” said Augusta, making the allusion to his 
“brow” which lias been already: recorded. 
He shook his head and smiled, but it was with an effort. 
Miss Flasher; whom: experience in les affaires du cour had taught 
acuteness, returned to the charge. 
“ Nay,” said she, “there is something, I am sure. Will he not tell 
his own?” 
*‘ Don’t be uneasy, Augusta,” he replied; ‘it’s not much—I’m only 


going away for’a short time.” 
“ Going away!” she exclaimed ; “cruel! is that not much? Are you 
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ordered to India? Does your country demand you? - Your, bride will . 
follow—-accompany you. A soldier’s affianced-——” | | 
» What a lady, so situated, might have been called upon to do, Miss 
Flasher was prevented from declaring, by Beaumont’s hasty assurance 
that nothing of the kind was contemplated. 

“ The truth is,” said he, ‘ after that little mishap of mine overboard, . 
which my father has heard of, he, and my sister too, won’t rest. till I go 
down to our place in Yorkshire. Besides, I want to talk to my father 
about our position, Augusta.” 

This oblique reference to paternal interference was not at all. to Miss_ 
Flasher’s taste ; she knew quite enough of the world to be certain that, 
where a third person was brought on the scene, and that person a father, 
such as she rightly guessed Mr. Beaumont to be, the harmony of. pre- 
vious arrangements ran a great risk of being disturbed. She resolved to 
avoid the real, and stick to the romantic, as long as she could ; and, not 
to lose any time in carrying out that intention, immediately threw her- 
self back on the sofa, made one or two convulsive gasps, and fainted —or 
seemed to faint—away. 

Ensign Beaumont, to whom the situation was new, was in an agony 
of despair at the suddenness of this event; he seized one of her lifeless 
hands, bent fondly over her, and called her by the most endearing names 
—a mode of proceeding of no great use in real syncope, but, under the 
circumstances, perhaps the pleasantest to the patient, as it bore con- 
vincing testimony to the ardour of his affection. He might have con- 
tinued in this course as long as he pleased, but, finding that “his own” 
did not revive, he looked round him anxiously, and said something about 
water and ringing for assistance. 

At these words, the lady half opened her eyes, and, arresting him, 
faintly murmured, 

“ No, not water, Charles—it is of no use: there are some smelling- 
salts in my work-box ; they will perhaps revive me.” , 

As quick as thought, Beaumont possessed himself of the remedy, and, 
under its influence, Augusta Flasher appeared to revive, though she 
still yen in a low, broken voice. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Charles,” she said, “but I am a poor, fragile creature, 
unfit to contend with the rude buffets of reality. , The sudden announce- 
ment of your intentions, the prospect of losing Sou even for an hour,” 
here her bosom heaved tumultuously, “‘was too much for nerves so 
recently excited by the delirium of passionate joy !” 

“* Dearest !” exclaimed Ensign Beaumont, who had gradually sunk on 
his knees beside the sofa, the better to enable him to sustain the droop- 
ing head of the fair Flasher—“ dearest! it is I who ought to ask for 
forgiveness. My abruptness has been the cause of my angel’s suffering. 
What can I do to restore her to her former self?” 

“ Must you go?” asked Augusta, plaintively, and fixing her large eyes 

7 languidly on his. 
: “Why,” he replied, “I ought, considering all things; but if my ab- 
sence distresses you, I'll write, and say I am not well, and put o the 
visit.” 

“Oh, no! no!—you shall not make so great a sacrifice for me. 

Though, God knows, much as I love my only parent, my noble father—. 
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you know him, Charles—I would fly his roof for aye, and bury myself 
in a desert with the loved one of my heart, if he but uttered the slightest 
wish to that effect. But I will not be so madly selfish as to dream of 
such a thing—to hint at such a step.” 

She was, however, bidding pretty strongly for this hasty consumma- 
tion of her wishes ; for she dreaded a possible visit from Mr. Beaumont, to 
look after his invalid son, even more than an explanation trusted to 
Charles's diplomacy. 

The young man was sorely tempted; he ‘trembled—hesitated—her 
words rang in his ears—her eyes were imploringly raised—never before, 
he thought, had she looked so beautiful, and he was on the point of seal- 
ing his fate by urging her to do the very thing which she seemed to de- 
precate, when the door suddenl pi and a sturdy, broad-shouldered 
man, a ntly about five and thirty years of age, with a tremendous 
wo of Black, bushy whiskers, and a face and hands the colour of reddened 

ronze, abruptly entered the boudoir with the air of one who made him- 
self welcome wherever he came. He wore an undress naval jacket, but 
the “swab” on his shoulder showed that he held the rank of lieutenant; 
in one hand he swung an immense bird-cage, in which a large grey 
t was holding on with all its might, in the other he flourished a 
yellow bandana, with which he had just been polishing his features, moist 
from the rapidity-of his movements and the heat of the weather. 

“ Well, Gussy,” shouted this gallant tar, before he had half entered 
the room, or was aware that its fair occupant was not alone, “here I am, 
just come into harbour—first ashore—got the swab, you see—here’s the 
parrot—halloa—what the dev——, how’s this ?” 

‘Mr. Oakum!” shrieked Augusta Flasher, in a voice shrill enough to 
have been heard at the maintop-gallant-masthead of the lieutenant’s 
frigate in a gale of wind, and starting to her feet in an instant, a move- 
ment which Ensign Beaumont instinctively imitated, looking round him 
with as much astonishment as he beheld reflected in the countenance of 
the weather-beaten intruder. 

“ Onkum! ay,” exclaimed that officer, “to be sure it is; don’t you 
know me, Gussy ?—What cheer !—You haven't forgot your promise, I 
hope.” 

‘iad, as he said these words, the lieutenant looked half suspiciously, 
half incredulously towards the ensign. 

“ Certainly, sir; I remember you,” replied Miss Flasher, with an 
effort. 

** Sir!” repeated Mr. Oakum; “ what, can’t you recollect my Christian 
name? I ain’t forgot yours, Gussy—’twas burnt in a little too deep. 
Why, you used to call me Ben—‘ Mio Ben,’ as you said it was in Italian. 
Two years haven’t made any “4 in me. I can call to mind every 
word you said the very last night I left the vittling-yard—‘ Ben,’ says 

“ eg 

“ For God’s sake, sir!” interrupted Miss Flasher, “ spare me the his- 
tory of your idle recollections. I think it extremely ill-bred of yo Mr. 
Oakum, to enter so abruptly into a lady’s boudoir—when—when—she 
is—is—en “¢ 

Lieutenant Oakum seemed struck perfectly aghast. He had, in the 
first instance, advanced two or three steps towards the lady, but now're- 
mained on the spot where her frigid reception had first arrested him, his 
mouth half open, the bird-cage idly balanced in his left hand, and still 
Aug.—VOL. LXXXIX. NO, CCCLVI. 2F 
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ing his forehead with the bandana which he held in hisright. Miss 
Flashers whose mee hen seeanre ne pana, and her whole ap- 
pearance aught but fragile, looked at him as if she wished the floor would 
2 some te him uP. But no such eee The change 
in scene originated with Ensign Beaumont, on 
whom the sat of not having been first in the field had, during 
the above brief colloquy, painfully broken. Drawing himself up to his 
full height, and speaking with white lips and labouring breath, he said— 

“ Excuse me, Aug———I beg pardon, Miss Flasher; I perceive that it 
is I who am the intruder. I came here too late, and have stayed here 
too long.” 

Then, without another word, he turned away and hurried from the 

t. 

This was the conclusion of the adventure as far as Ensign Beaumont 
‘was concerned. 

If anybody is anxious to know what became of Augusta, he has only 
to take the first train to Portsmouth; and if he is in want of “ genteel 
furnished apartments,” on Southsea Common, a lady who rouges a good 
deal, does not wear her own hair, and answers to the name of Oakum, 
will not only accommodate him on moderate terms, but, should he locate 
himself there, will, in moments sacred to brandy-and-water and confiden- 
tial communication, impart to him some of the sorrows of the ci-devant 


Augusta Flasher. 








SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 
AUGUST. 
By J. E. CARPENTER. 








THE autumn winds are singing, 
Singing in the trees ; 
e ripen’d corn is waving, 
Waving in the breeze : 
The August moon is shining, 
Shining through the night, 
Bathing hill and meadow 
In floods of golden light ! 


The summer-time is dying, 
Dying in the year ; 


The autumn nights are coming, 


Coming near ; 
Every leaf is fading 
Fading day by day ; 


The broad sun sets in crimson, 
And morning tints are gray. 


The swallows come together, 
Together from the eaves, 


Waiting for the falling 
The falling of the lepres 





All that made creation 


Beautiful to see 
Seems to be awaiting 
But the time to flee ! 


Oh! the golden August, 
August, when the grain 
Quits the hill and lowland 
In the loaded wain ; 
When the busy reapers 
In the fields appear, 
Garnering thy treasures, 
Sweet mother of the year! 


ed of manhood, 


, come what may, 
That but proves the strongest 
Nearest to decay ; 
So the August falls us, 
With its bounteous store, 
That the winter's coming, 
And summer's nearly o’er. 
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A CHAPTER ON DIAMONDS. 


_- Goup threatens to become quite common, so much so that it may 

possibly, but not very probably, become as vulgar to have a sovereign in 
one’s pocket as to have a farthing. Diamonds, on the contrary, have 
ever retained their pristine rarity and value. The discovery of a large 
diamond has ever constituted.a page in mineralogical history ; and as if all 
the little diamonds were concentrated at the last into one, or the dying 
flicker was the brightest flame, the elimination of a large diamond has 
generally worked the decay of a mine. Golconda was scarcely ever heard 
of after the discovery of the Koh-i-nur. The history of a large diamond 
is also far more curious than could be imagined, and the possession of 
such has even affected the fate of Oriental kingdoms. 

True, that modern chemistry has endeavoured to reap advantage from 
the wondrous discovery made by Sir Isaac Newton, purely from the 
optical properties of this invaluable gem—that it was of a combustible 
nature; and that, with the resuscitation of alchemical powers of old, by 
means of powerful galvanic batteries, it has endeavoured to assimilate its 
elements into a similar compound ; but success has not hitherto attended 
the efforts made.to that effect. The all-powerful electric current was 
made to reduce this hardest and most brilliant of precious stones to mere 
gaseous products, confirming that which had been before premised, that 
its basis was carbon—the chief element of vegetable, and not mineral 
matter; but no amount of ingenuity, science, and skill, has succeeded in 
converting us or solid carbon into diamond. A variety of cir- 
cumstances have thus combined to give permanence to the value of this 
most singular precious stone, to leave the “Mountain of Light” with 
scarcely a rival; to sustain the pecuniary, if not the moral political, 
value of the Nishan, and even to impart a factitious interest to a prince 
from the Highlands of Hindustan. 

This valuable stone seems to have been known from the most remote 
period of antiquity. We find that it was associated along with the 
emerald and the sapphire in the second row of the twelve precious stones 
on which the names of the children of Israel were engraved, “every one 
with his name according to the twelve tribes,” and these were set in 
breastplate of judgment worn by the high-priest. It has been supposed, 
that as distinct names have been given to swords, to the two pillars that 
were reared in the porch of the Temple at Jerusalem, and to the two chief 
diamonds of the east, the “ Mountain of Light’ and the “Sea of Glory,” 
that the Urim and Thummim, which adorned the breastplate of the high- 
priest when he went into the “holy of holies,” were also diamonds. But 
the researches of Egyptian archeologists have established that these were 
small oracular images, similar to the Teraphim, personifying revelation 
and truth, and derived, according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, from Thmei, 
the Egyptian Goddess of Truth and Justice, generally sented as @ 
doubie person, or, according to Arundale and Bonomi, of Ré, the sun, 
and Thmei, truth, as.on the breastplate worn by the Egyptians. 

A diadem, go which succeeded crowns, was originally a simple fillet, 
fastened round the head, and tied behind. Among the Jews, the diadem 
was worn by the high-priest; sometimes a diadem, sometimes a crown, 
by the kings. The state crown (atarah) was of gold, set with jewels. 
2¥2 
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Such was the crown which David took from the King’ of the Aiénites 
(2.Samuel xii., 30), and afterwards wore himself, as did probably his 
successors. The more ancient Egyptian sculptures represent royal crowns 
in the shape of a setingviohing tiara, cap, or helmet, without ‘gems ; 


but the head-dresses of kings, disinterred by Layard, ex- 
hibit high mitres, or tiaras, evidently adorned with jewels, among which 
was most probably the diamond. Many other ancient ‘Asiatic crowns 
exhibit the same appearance. The crown, in the time’ of the ‘lower 
empire, was a fillet, tied in a knot behind, and adorned with pearls and 
diamonds, either in a single or a double row. The diadem, ‘thus deco- 
rated, may be observed on some of the coins of Constantine and 
Jovian. . 

The diamond has continued almost ever since to constitute an orna- 
ment. to the royal head-dress. On days of high ceremony, the Empress 
of Russia was wont to wear a crown of diamonds, and the collars and 
two stars of the Orders of St. Andrew and St. George emblazoned in 
her vest. It does not appear that there were any diamonds in the 
crown regalia of Hungary, and which used to be watched by two keepers 
night and day, till forcibly removed by the over-zealous patriots of the 
last insurrection. The crown of St. Stephen was of pure gold, and 
weighed fourteen pounds. It was decorated with fifty-three sapphires, 
any rubies, one emerald, and three hundred and thirty-eight pearls. 

he profusion of diamonds at Oriental courts is well known. The 
general and ambassador from Nepaul, and his brothers, have been 
lately astonishing the Londoners with their displays of precious stones. 
In Persia and in Turkey, all military and civ ¢ hal abound in 
diamonds. A snuff-box, for an acceptable present, must be set with the 
same costly gems. The Court of Russia still retains, likewise, many 
traces of Asiatic pomp, blended with European refinement. Coxe, in his 
travels, says: “Amid the sumptuous articles which distinguish the 
Russian nobility, none, perhaps, is more calculated to strike a foreigner 
than the profusion of diamonds and other precious stones which sparkle 
in every part of the dress. In most_other European countries, these 
costly ornaments are principally appropriated to the ladies; but here the 
men vie with the fair sex in the use of them. Many of the nobility were 
almost covered with diamonds; their buttons, buckles, hilts of swords, and 
ts, were set with diamonds ; their hats were frequently embroidered, 
if I may use the expression, with several rows, and a diamond-star on the 
coat was scarcely a distinction.” ; 

At the drawing-rooms held by Queen Victoria, the same precious stone 
is often displa i in no small profusion, and some ladies might on such 
occasions be almost said, in the language of the poet, to be “ wall’d about 
with diamonds,” Yet diamonds are costly things when small, as well as 

. The Dowager Queen of Spain had a necklace and ear-rings 
reset in France, composed entirely of brilliants, which cost half a million 
of francs. Doubtless, at routs and assemblies many figure away in fac- 


titious show, 

: | Faux brillants, et morceaux de verre, } : 

as, Boileau has it, but real diamonds cain seldom be mistaken ; there isa 
arkling lustre and luminous brilliancy, which so far transcends all other: 

gems, t those who. have once seen will easily ‘recognise them ‘agami. 
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cymophane (crysobery] or crysolite) is the only gem that can compete 


ity ye eesotas F. 
‘i called this gem “adamas” unconquerable, from whence our 


“adamant,” - It was esteemed victorious over fire, and capable of resistin 
the hardest;things. The test of a diamond, in the Brazils, is still said 
ih resist, the strongest blows of a hammer when placed in a stone, 
A. talisman among the poetic Easterns, it was esteemed by the Romans 
ia e under the planet Mars. The notions of the ancients about 
monds have, indeed, been always full of the mystical. According to 
Pliny, there existed between the diamond and the magnet a, natural 
antipathy. By the alchemists it was supposed to cure insanity, and to'be 
an antidote to poisons; and yet, strange to say, Paracelsus is recorded to 
have been poisoned by diamond-powder. It having become a comtnon 
saying that a diamond was softened and broken if steeped in the blood of 
@ goat, Sir Thomas Brown averred, in his anxiety to correct so vulgar an 
error, that a diamond being steeped in goat's blood rather receives 
thereby an increase of hardness! | 

From the extreme brilliancy of the diamond, and its purity, it was 
consecrated to all that was celestial, and, accordingly, supposed that it 
would triumph over all means employed to subdue it, the solar ray 
excepted. It did triumph, indeed, over the hot furnaces to which it was 
exposed in the crucible of the alchemist; but the spell which united it 
to, the sunbeam is now dissolved, and it has yielded to the severity of the 
torture and inquisition of modern curiosity. 

Newton, we have seen, reasoning from its great density and high re- 
fractive property, concluded that the diamond was combustible, or, to use 
his own language, “an unctuous substance coagulated,” though he was, 
in some measure, anticipated by Boetius de Boot, in 1609. The event 
has amply verified this conjecture, and the Tuscan philosophers and the 
Honourable Mr. Boyle ascertained the fact. The first grand experiment 
paren the combustibility of the diamond took place in the presence of 

smo III.,, Grand-Duke of Tuscany, wherein the diamond being 
exposed in the focus of the great lens (still in the grand-duke’s laboratory 
at;Florence), it was entirely volatilised, thus corroborating the ancient 
tradition that the solar ray would triumph over it. Guyton de Morveau, 
and others, consumed the diamond ; and it was readily dissipated in the 
focus of the great mirror of Tchirnhausen, as Murray believes it subse- 
quently was in that of Parker’s burning lens. in the year 1771, 
Macquer observed the diamond to inflame. Guyton de Morveau had 
proved that the diamond was destroyed when projected into red-hot nitre; 
and it was also burnt by means of melted nitre in a gold tube, by Mr. 
Tennant. When fragments of diamond were introduced into the bril- 
lant arch of flame, evolyed between points of charcoal in the galvanic 
batteries of the Royal Institution, consisting of 2000 double plates, and 
exposing. a surface of 128,000 square inches, they rapidly disappeared, 
being, completely yolatilised. The diamond may be easily consumed, 
Murray also tells us, by being placed in a cavity of daanoat, and urging 
on it the flame of a spirit-lamp, by means of a stream of oxygen. 

So far the combustibility of the diamond was completely ascertained, 
but.its-nature, remained still: undetermined. Lavoisier had proved and 
pointed out, that carbonic-acid gas was evolved as a product both in the 
combystion;of the diamond and that of charcoal, and thus their identit 
was inferred. The researches of Clouet, Messrs. Allen and Pepys, | 


The. 
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others, have confirmed this conclusion. Sir George Mackenzie converted 
iron into steel, by powdered diamonds. Mr. Children’s immense battery 
consisted of twenty triads, each six feet long, by two feet eight inches 

; ing a total surface of thirty-two feet; when iron, with 
diamond-powder interposed, was exposed to its influence, the iron was 
divitied 4 into’ steel, and the diamond disappeared; and Mr. Smithson 
Tennant having placed a diamond in a gold tube, supported in a state of 
incandeseence, a stream of onyeen, by means of gentle pressure, was 
made to traverse it, and the result proved that the oxygen was transformed 
into an equal volume of carbonic-acid gas, which was found in an oppo- 
site receiver, resting over mercury. Sir Humphry Davy, when at 
Florence, made some experiments with the grand-duke’s burning lens 
on the combustion of the diamond. He found that when the gem was 
introduced into a glass globe supplied with oxygen, and kindled by the 
Jens, it continued to burn after it was removed from the focus; the 
oxygen was supplanted by an equal volume of carbonic-acid gas, while 
there was no deposit of aqueous vapour. On the other hand, when 
plumbago and charcoal were consumed under similar circumstances, there 
was a sensible diminution of volume, and also a formation of watery 
vapour, clearly proving that the latter contained hydrogen. Experiment 
has Anon unequivocally demonstrated that the diamond is pure crystallized 
carbon. 

We have before observed that attempts have\been made, both by means 
of the galvanic battery and the compound gas blowpipe, to form dia- 
monds artificially, but the attempts have as yet met with no greater 
success than the endeavour to make the Unio Margaritifera, or Meleagrina 

itifera, form pearls at command. These mollusks either would 
not obey the commission, or the pearls they did produce were misshapen, 
unsightly, and worthless. 

The diamond is the hardest of all known bodies; it cuts the hardest 

, even rubies and sapphires, and the oriental amethyst. Nothin 
but diamond-powder, obtained by rubbing two diamonds against deel 
other, can polish it; and it is cut by fragments of diamond set in a 
maule. It requires a temperature of 5000 deg. Fahrenheit for its com- 
‘bustion. When exposed to the sunbeam, and carried afterwards into 
darkness, it exhibits phosphorescence ; and it is said that such diamonds 
as do not display this peculiarity, may be made to do so by dipping them 
into melted borax. It becomes phosphorescent also when fixed to the 
prime conductor of an electrical machine, and a few sparks are taken 
from it. The primitive form of the diamond is the octohedron, hence 
its varieties are usually curvilinear polyhedrons, with a lamellar structure, 
the joints being parallel to the faces of the octohedron. The specific 
gravity and comparative hardness vary, but the former is generally 
estimated at 3500, water being 1000. 

Tradition has always associated the diamond in some mysterious manner 
with the sun. We have seen that it was supposed that it would triumph 
over all means employed to subdue it, the solar ray excepted. Science 
has, to a. certain extent, corroborated tradition in fusing it by means of 
the lens. It becomes, as it were, impregnated with an excess of solar 
light, and carries it as a so-called phorescent body into the dark, 
Its refractive power exceeds that of any other body. Under an. angle of 
incidence’exceeding 24 deg. 13 min., it refracts every glimmer of light; 
which gives rise to its unrivalled brilliancy. It seems, in fact, as if it 








were an intimate union of a ponderable and an imponderable, and that 
it, embodied in itself the three kingdoms of nature. It is vegetable, by 
its basis of carbon; it is united to the world of imponderables by its 
incorporated light; and the resulting compound belongs, by its hard- 
ness, &¢., to the mineral kingdom. As if so precious a compound could 
only be generated where the solar ray is most energetic, its habitat had 
alse been, until lately, confined to localities ranging within the limits of 
18 deg. on either side of the equator, in Asia and South America. 

It is but fair to observe, in opposition to these somewhat imaginative 
views, that some philosophers are content. to look upon the diamond as 
the humble product of vegetable secretion, like amber. As silica is abun- 
dantly secreted by some grasses, and carbonate of lime by some of the 
ehara tribe, as semi-opal has been metewith in the joints of the bamboo, 
and wood-stone in logs of teak-wood, so. it has been suggested that the 
diamond may be a secretion from some patriarch and antediluvian boabab 
or banian tree. The diamond, it is to be observed, is not found in rocks, 
but only in detritus, as gravel or mud conglomerates in beds of rivers 
and deep ravines on the slopes of mountains, and in cavities and water- 
courses on the summits of the loftiest mountains.* Linschoter asserts, 
that, in the East Indies, when they have cleared the diamond-mines of all 
they can find, a new crop is produced in a few years. This, we need not 
remark, is more than problematical; yet certain it is that, at the present 
day, no one knows where the diamond comes from, and all we do know 
is, that it has not been found in a rock, like all other minerals, and that 
it is a compound, as before observed, of the basis of all vegetable matter, 
and of solar light. 

In Asia, the diamond has been found most abundantly in the territory 
of Golconda and Visapoor ; in Bengal, in the central and southern parts of 
India proper, in the Peninsula of Malacca and Island of Borneo; in 
America, mainly in the Brazils. In India, the diamond is found in a 
species of indurated ochery gravel; in the Brazils, it is found in loose 
gravel, consisting principally of rounded quartz pebbles, mixed with sand 
and oxide of iron, and accompanied with blue, yellow, and white topazes 
(Nova Mina diamonds), Diamonds have also been found in conglomerates 
of recent volcanic origin, called amydaloids by geologists. Diamonds have 
been recently discovered on the western declivity of the Ural Mountains, 
in gold and platinum sands, and a diamond is reported to have been found 


* The celebrated traveller, Marco Polo, relates of the diamond mines in the 
kingdom of Mursili, that the natives ascend the mountains in the summer-ti 
“though with great difficulty, because of the vehemence of the heat, and 
abundance of those precious stones among the gravel. In this they are likewise 
much exposed to danger, from the vast number of serpents of enormous size, which 
shelter themselves in the holes and caverns of these rocks, where, nevertheless, 
they find diamonds in the greatest abundance. Among other methods of obtain- 
ing them, they make use of this: there are abundance of white eagles that rest in 
the upper part of those rocks, for the sake of feeding on the serpents; and in the 

valleys and precipices, where men are afraid to venture themselves, they 
throw pieces of raw meat, which the eagles, perceiving, immediately stoop and 
seize it, with all the little stones and gravel that adhere to these moist pieces of 
meat. Such as search for diamonds watch the eagles’ nests, and when they leave 
them, pick up such little stones, and search likewise for diamonds among the 
eagles’ dung.” The well-known Julius Cxsar Scaliger was extremely offended 
with this relation; but Pinkerton justly remarked upon it, that the Venetian was 
imposed upon by the natives, who were anxious to preserve the trade in their own 
hands, and to deter strangers by such fables (the oriental origin of which are ma- 
nifest enough) from attempting the search themselves, 
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» in, Jreland, inthe bed of a: brook flowing through the district of Fermanagh 


_ ably. a white, topaz.* | . i 
Then Seesode are coloured, it is by the presence of some adventitious 
aubstance.... The various tints of yellow are supposed to| be produced by 
the. oxides of iron or ese, and green by oxides of nickel or chromium, 

3 in the case of the oriental sapphire, the spinelle, ruby, and emerald. 
Diam mamonds haye been met with of brown, blue, yellow, grey, red, green, 

and even black colours. B v9 

The secret, of polishing diamonds by other diamonds was discovered in 
1476, by one Louis de Berguem, and the first polished diamond is reported 
to have belonged.to Charles the Bold. It is related by some that he lost 
this precious jewel at the battle of Morat, in Switzerland, and’ that the 
Bernese who found it sold it to some rich merchants of Augsbourg, who 
again sold it to Henry VIII. of England, one of whose daughters 
carried it as a dowry to Philip II. of Spain. | 

Diamonds, it may be observed, are cut into various forms; these are 
called the brilliant, the rose, and the table. The first of these displays 
the gem to the best advantage, ranks first in estimation, and is always 
set with the table upwards. The rose may be considered as formed by 
covering the entire surface with equilateral triangles, terminating in a 
sharp point at the summit, and it is employed when the spread of surface 
is too great for its depth, since, being thus disproportioned, a great loss 
would be sustained were it to receive the brilliant form. The table is ap- 
plied to such diamonds as may be considered plates, laminz, or slabs, such 
whose shallow depths is widely disproportioned to their superficial extent. 
The brilliant abd the rose lose, in the process of cutting and polishing, 
somewhat less than half their weight ; consequently the value of a cut stone 
is double that of an uncut one, independent altogether of the expense of 
the process. 

The Koh-i-Nur is rose-cut. When first given to Shah Jehan, it was 
still uncut, and it weighed, it is said, in that rough state, nearly 800 
carats, which were reduced by the unskilfulness of the artist to 279, its 
present weight, It was cut by Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who, instead 

receiving a remuneration for his labour, was fined 10,000 rupees for 
his wastefulness, by the enraged Mogul. 

The word “‘carat,”’ itis to be observed, is derived from “kuara,” a kind 
of bean, by which gold-powder was originally weighed in the East.. The 
plant from which this bean is produced, is a species of Erythrina, or coral-+ 
tree, of which the common cock’s-comb is a familiar example. The species 

ucing the bean, in common use as a weight, is figured in “ Bruce’s 

vels,” A cgrat weighs precisely four grains, even beam, as the balance 
is not allowed to decline, The small diamonds and fragments are sold in 
the East, by the.diamond-merchants, contained in small bags, sealed up ; so 
that to the purchaser it is a complete chance-medley ; in this way, too, 
are pearls, cornelians, &c., disposed of at the India House. 

_According to the rule supplied by Mr. Jefferies, who. wrote a treatise 
on diamonds, the value of , eens is in the duplicate rate, of ‘their 
the ts. . Thus, suppose an uncut diamond, of one carat, to!bée worth 2/., 
that of one cut and polished would be valued. at 82. sterling: in the brilhant. 


‘«® Aceording tu ‘Heeren, diamonds were an article of commerée élitriad on between 
ape ears Etruscans; and there is every reason to’ be eve that 
Adri de ogee gen inter-tropical Africa, which are quite: angen 
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d(tthis' rate, a cut diamond of two carats would be 2X8X2=—821.; one of 
three, 3X8X3=721.; one of four, 4x8xX4=128/.; and one of five carats, 
258 X5=2001. 
(¢ Tavernier, the travelling jeweller, as Gibbon calls him, esteemed 
‘diamonds as the most precious of all stones, and said: “It is the trade to 
-which I am most attached. In endeavouring to acquire a perfect know- 
of them, I visited all the mines, and one of the two rivers where 
they are found ; and as the idea of danger has never impeded me in my 
vtravels, the dreadful picture given me of these mines, as being placed in 
-the most barbarous countries, only attainable by the most dangerous roads, 
‘was neither capable of frightening or deterring me from my design.” 
By the extraordinary indulgence of Aurungzebe, Tavernier was per- 
mitted, on the 2nd of November, 1665, to handle, examine, and weigh, 
the greatest treasure of imperial Delhi, the far-famed Koh-i-Nur. The 
Great Mogul sate on his throne of state, while the chief-keeper of the 
jewels a his treasures for inspection, on two golden dishes. The 
‘magnificence of the collection was indescribable ; but conspicuous in lustre, 
‘esteem, and value, was the Koh-i-Nur. 

' Tavernier’s system of estimating the value of large diamonds was to 
square the amount in weight, and multiply the product by the value of 
the stone weighing one carat. According to this system, he formed the 
following estimate of the two largest cut diamonds in the world—the 
Koh-i-Nur and the diamond in the possession of the Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany. That belonging to the Great Mogul, he says, weighs 
279 9-16ths carats, is of a perfect fine water, good shape, and has but 
one small flaw, which is on the edge of the bottom of the stone. With- 
out this little flaw, the first carat might be valued at 160 livres; but on 
account of that, he put it down at 150 livres (6/.) only; at which calcula- 
tion, according to the rule laid down, it amounted to the sum of 
11,723,278 livres, 14 sols, and 3 liards (468,931/. and a fraction). The 
diamond belonging to the Grand-Duke of Tuscany weighs 1394 carats, 
is:clear, of a fine form, and cut on all sides facet-wise; but as it some- 
what approaches to a lemon colour, Tavernier estimated the first carat at 
135 livres only, according to which calculation it amounts to 2,608,335 
livres (104,333. 10s.). 

‘This scarcely coincides with the estimate given in the Times, which 
reported 2,000,000/. sterling as a justifiable price for the “ Mountain of 
Light,” if calculated by the scale employed in the trade. In the “ Ency- 
elopedia Britannica,” the “ Mountain of Light” is valued at 380,000 gui- 
neas.' Mr. Jefferies valued it at 624,962 guineas ; Tavernier, we have seen, 
at 468,931/. sterling. Some authorities would reduce the estimate still 
more. The French, for example, value the cut diamond at 200 francs (8/.) 
the first carat; but they do not extend the rule of arithmetical progression 
inthe value of the diamond to beyond 20 carats. Those which exceed 
that weight are sold at a lower price than they would fetch, if such a 
were carried out.—See the “‘ Manuel du Bijoutier-Orfévre-J oaillier,” 
par Blondeau. 
..\Colowred diamonds of a large size are comparatively few in number. 
The Maximilian,” or Austrian diamond, is of a yellow colour, and rose-cut, 
and has been an heir-loom in the family ever since the, emperor of that 
name,,.,,This is the same diamond which, in Tavernier’s: time, belon 
to the: Grand-Duke of ee and was valued by him at 104;3337., 
Murray values it at 155,682/., the Encyclopedia at 109,520. ? 
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“ George IV.” diamond is of a rich and splendid blue colour, and of 
beauty and rarity. It was purchased by his late Majesty from Mr. 
Eliason for 22,000/. Its weight is stated to be 294 carats. It has 
hitherto formed the chief ornament in the erown on the day of the corona- 
ion, but may be now fairly replaced by the unrivalled “ Mountain of 


It is remarkable, that when the notorious Blood attempted to steal the 
regalia from the Tower, on the 9th of May, 1671, no gem of any conse- 
quence or value was eventually lost. A chronicle of the time says: “ A 
large pearl, a fair diamond, and a number of smaller stones were bulged 
from the erown in this robustious struggle, but both the former, and 
several of the latter, were picked up and recovered. The Ballais ruby, which 
had been broken off the sceptre, was found in his accomplice’s (Parrot) 

et.” 
eal one of the most beautiful coloured diamonds is a rich sky-blue 
brilliant, belonging to the crown jewels of France. It is stated to weigh 
67 2-16th carats, and estimated at three million of francs. There was a 
fine blue diamond in the possession of the late Mr. Greville. ‘The late 
Duke of York is also said to have possessed a diamond almost approach- 
ing to jet black, of peculiar beauty and brilliancy, and valued at 80002. 

So rare are large diamonds, that it has been stated that the number of 
diamonds of the weight of 36 carats and above, known, do not really 
amount to more than nineteen ; and the entire number of diamonds of a 

size in Europe, scarcely amounted, before the arrival of the “ Moun- 
tain of Light,” to more than half a dozen. 

The largest uncut diamond is that belonging to the house of Braganza, 
which is said to weigh 1680 carats, or about 11 oz. When the Prince- 
Regent of Portugal, afterwards Don John VI., arrived at the Brazils in 
1808, a negro, from Minas Gerais, contrived to send him a letter, desir- 
ing to present in person a large diamond he had found. The prince 
phar the captain-general to allow the negro to proceed to court with 
an escort of soldiers. In a few months the negro arrived, and pre- 
sented the diamond, remarking, at the same time, that it was the largest 
ever found in the Brazils. The regent granted him his freedom, and a 
pension for life for himself and family. It may be remarked here, that 
the discovery of every diamond of an octave, and which weighs 174 carats, 
entitles the negro to his freedom. It were to be wished that many such 
were found. : 

The Rajah of Mattan, in Borneo, is said to possess a diamond shaped 
like an egg, with an indented hollow near the smaller end, said to be of 
the finest. water, and to weigh 367 carats. Many years ago, the governor 
of Batavia tried to effect its purchase, and sent Mr. Stewart to the rajah, 
offering 150,000 dollars, two large war brigs, with their guns and ammu- 
nition, and a considerable quantity of powder and shot. The rajah, how- 
ever, it appears, refused to despoil his family of so rich an inheritance, to 
which the Malays superstitiously attach the miraculous power of curing 
all kinds of diseases, by means of the water in which the diamond is dipped; 
and with it they further believe the fortune of the family to be connected. 

Russia has. several large diamonds, one of which adorns the imperial 
It is: said, in the “ Encyelopzdia Britannica,” to weigh 779 carats 

ich exceeds the “Mountain of Light,” and is valued at 4,854,728 
wands sterling!) ; but better authorities, as Murray, make it weigh only 
79, and, u.198, carats. The history. of this diamond is involyed 
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in much confusion and obscurity. It is said by some to have formed, for 
a time, the solitary eye of an Indian idol, and to have been ultimately 

islodged from the socket by an Irish soldier, by whom it was sold for a 
trifle ; and after passing through the hands of several masters, it was sent 
to England to be cut, and finally sold to the Empress Catherine of Russia, 
in 1775, at Amsterdam, for the sum of 90,000/., an annuity of 4000, 
and a patent of nobility. 

Some French authors, as Dutens and Bomare, give a different version 
of this story. They say that the diamond was one of two eyes of a 
Malabarian idol, named Sheringham ; and that a French grenadier, who 
had deserted from the Indian service, contrived so well as to become one 
of the priests of that idol, from which he had the opportunity to steal 
its eye. He then ran away to the English at Trichizapeuty, and thence 
to Madras. A ship captain bought it for twenty thousand rupees ; 
afterwards a Jew gave seventeen or eighteen thousand pounds sterling 
for it; at last, a Greek merchant, named Gregory Saffras, offered it to 
sale at Amsterdam, in 1766, and Prince Orloff made the acquisition for 
his sovereign, the empress. The absurdity of the first part of this story 
is manifest on the face of it; for it is not likely that a French grenadier 
could have successfully personated the character of a Brahminical priest.* 

The diamond sold at Amsterdam is described by Murray as being of 
the size of a pigeon's egg, and of a flattened oval form—a faultless and 
perfect gem—its weight, 179 carats. This diamond is also referred to 
in a letter from the Hague, dated 2nd January, 1776, quoted by Boyle 
in the “ Museum Britannicum :”— We learn from Amsterdam that 
Prince Orloff made but one day’s stay in that city, where he bought a 
very large brilliant for the empress, his sovereign, for which he paid to @ 
Persian merchant there the sum of 1,400,000 Dutch florins. 

The Pitt, or Regent Diamond, was purchased by Thomas Pitt, Esq., 
grandfather of the Right Hon. William Pitt, when governor of Fort St. 
George, Madras, who obtained it for 12,500/.; the sum of 20,0002. 
having been first asked for it. It was purchased by the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, during the minority of Louis XV., in the year 1717, for 
135,000/. Its weight is 131 carats (Blondeau says 1363); its value, as 
estimated by a commission of jewellers in 1791, is twelve millions of 
francs. _It is the prime ornament of the crown jewels of France. The 
kings wore it in their hats; Napoleon Bonaparte had it fixed in the pom- 
mel of his sword. Charles X. would willingly have laid claim to it, and 
brought it to this country, but this was not permitted. The i 
of this diamond subjected the purchaser, Governor Pitt, to many calum- 
nies, and to imputations of having unfairly obtained possession of the 
prize. One account was, that a slave, having found it in its native bed, 
concealed the diamond in a wound made in his leg for that purpose. 
Mr. Pitt explained how he became possessed of the diamond, in a letter 
published in -the Daily Post, dated 3rd November, 1743. It appears 
from this, that he bought it of a native merchant, called Jamehund, for 
48,000 pagodas: It was consigned by Mr. Pitt to Sir Stephen Evanee, 


of London, knight; and from an original bill of lading, it appears that 


* In the Journal des Savans for July, 1774, is inserted an extract from the letter 
ofa French missionary, to the following effect:—“ That one of the Tishman, 





diamonds of the crown of France, and which was purchased of an ishman, 
was one of the eyes of. the god Juggernaut, placed in a pagoda at Chan 
in Betigal.” This is another version of the history of the Russian diamond, 
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it was ‘sent. in.,the. ship Bedford, tain. John Hudson, : commander, 

Mushy 1701-2, and c to the‘eaptain at/6500. pagodas , only. 

editor of the ‘ Museum Britannicum” states that. the: cutting: and 
lishing of the stone cost 5000/.; and Jefferies states, that it was sold 
or 135,000/,,. but. 5000/.. of this sum was given and. spent, in mego- 
tiating the sale of it. The diamond is admitted to approach very nearl 
to one of the first water. Jefferies says that it has.only a foul! 
speck in it, and that lying in such a manner as notsto be discerned 
when the stone is set:' There is a model of the Pitt or Regent Diamond 
in the British Museum. ld OF e1 

‘The Sancy, or Sanci Diamond, also one of the French crown: jewels, 
weighs, according to some, 55 carats, but, according to M. Caire, only 
33,12-16 carats. According to Blondeau, it was so called from having 
been brought from Constantinople by a Baron Sancy ; but its history is 
as obscure as that of other great diamonds. It is said to be the same 
which we before noticed as belonging originally to Charles the Bold, 
the last Duke of Burgundy, who wore it in his cap at the battle of 
Nancy, and was found by a Swiss soldier among the spoils of battle, after 
the defeat of his army, in 1475, near Morat, in Switzerland, and in 
which he himself was killed. The Swiss sold it to a priest for a florin, 
or about 20d., and the latter again disposed of it for 2s.6d. In the year 
1589 it was in the possession of Antonio, King of Portugal, and by him 
was first pledged to M. de Sanci for 40,000 livres, and subsequently sold 
for 100,000 livres (24,000/.). 

The family of this gentleman preserved the diamond for nearly a cen- 
tury, and till the period when Henry III. of France, after having lost his 
throne, employed a descendant of this family, who was commander of the 
Swiss troops in his service, to proceed to Switzerland, for the purpose of 
recruiting his forces in that country ; and having no pecuniary resources 
at command, he persuaded the same loyal officer to borrow of his family 
the Sanci diamond, in order to deposit it with the Swiss government, as 
security for the payment of the troops. Accordingly, the diamond was 
despatched for this purpose by a confidential domestic, who disap 

could nowhere be heard of for a great length of time. At last, how- 
ever, it was ascertained that he had been stopped by robbers and/assass | 
sinated, and his body buried in a forest; and such confidence had his 
master in the prudence and probity of his servant, that he searched, and 
at. last discovered the place of his burial, and had the corpse disinterred, 
whenthe diamond was found in his stomach, he having swallowed jit 
when attacked by the robbers. The Baron de Sanci subsequently dis- 
pete of this diamond to James II., of England, then residing at St. 

rmains, from whom it passed to Louis XIV.* 

The Piggott Diamond was brought to England by Earl Piggott, when 
Governor-General of India. It was disposed of by lottery, in 1801, for 
30,0002. Its.weight is 474 carats. ‘The Nassac Diamond, now: in the 
East/ India House, was taken from the Peshwa of the Marhattas. | Its 
weight is stated to be 893 carats. Holland has a diamond of 36 carats. 
weight, said. to be of a conical shape, and valued at 10,3681.,,...The Bra+| 


3 | 





| od This his story is related by Murray. We have before seen. that the diam 7 ond 

‘the Bold was the first that was polished; and an account, which coin-, 
Sorertiedor Ge details, but differs in others, w pier aoe it by Getiet, itis 
“ Origin’ des' Arts,” t. iii, p. 221; and by Brard, “Minéralogie appliq 0 
Arts, Cit 191. "i 
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zilian:treasury is extremely rich in diamonds, of great magnitude’ and 
beauty;:such’ as the Portugal Round Brilliant, the Slave Diamond, and 
thers,\\\In) the walking-stick of King John VI., which isa Brazilian 
dane, and the handle of which is of wrought gold, there is a beautiful 
brilliant surmounting its summit, and cut in the form of a pyramic 
valued at about 300,000/. The buttons on the silken stole of King 
Joseph I.; of Portugal, were twenty in all, each a brilliant. The aggre- 
gate value of these amounted to 100,000. 

» As the statement made by the writer in the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” as to the weight of the Russian Diamond, appears to be either an 
error or a misprint, so, with the exception, then, of the Borneo and the 
Portugal diamonds, the “‘ Mountain of Light” is the largest known dia- 
mond. But a certain obscurity hangs over both the last-mentioned gems. 
It is not stated if the Borneo jewel is not an uncut diamond. The 
“ Mountain of Light” weighed, before it was cut, according to the cele- 
brated crystallographer, Romé de I’Isle, 793§ carats; and according to 
Tavernier, 900 carats. The Portuguese Diamond is known to be uncut ; 
and while, according to Romé de I’Isle, it weighs 1680 carats, according 
to Blondeau, it only weighs 120 carats, and Mr. Mawe, 952. It is in 
the form of a natural octohedron, and, worse than all, Mr. Mawe, a good 
authority, believed it to be a white topaz. The “ Mountain of Light” 
is, in reality, then, entitled to be sonddened as the largest authenticated 
diamond known. 

The Times has anticipated us, by recording the history of this in- 
valuable gem in one of its masterly leading articles. A few of the 
prominent features of this eventful history, by which this precious stone 
is made to symbolise the revolutions of ten generations, may, however, 
be briefly alluded to. This marvellous stone was discovered in the mines 
of Golconda, in the year 1550. The kingdom of that name constituted 
at that time one of the five Mahometan states which had been formed in 
the Deccan. towards the close of the fifteenth century. When the 

princes extended their pretensions to the sovereignty of the 
Deccan, ‘Kootub Shah, then King of Golconda, was brought into col- 
lision with Shah Jehaun, the reigning emperor. The result was, that 
the:* Mountain of Light” passed from Golconda to Delhi, where it was 
seen iu the time of the great Aurungzebe by Tavernier. Sometimes worn 
on the person of the Moguls, sometimes adorning the famous peacock 
throne, this inestimable gem was safely preserved at Delhi, until, in 
1739, the empire received its fatal blow from the invasion of Nadir 
Shah. Among the spoils of conquest which the Persian warrior carried 
back with him in triumph to Khorassan, and which have been variously 
estimated as worth from 30,000,000/. to 90,000,0002. sterling, the Koh-i- 
Nur -was the most precious trophy, but it was destined to _— from 
Persia as quickly as that ephemeral supremacy in virtue of which it had 
beén acquired. Nadir Shah had entertained in his service a body of 
Affghans,'of ‘the Abdallee’tribe, under the leadership of Ahmed Shah, 
who'also’ served ‘his'master in the capacity of treasurer; and when the 
Persian ‘conqueror was ‘assassinated by his subjects, the Affghans, after 
inly endeavouring to rescue or ayenge him, fought their way to their 
owh' frontiers,’ though only 4000 strong, through the hosts. of, the , 
Persian, army, , In conducting this intrepid. retreat, Ahmed Shah, carried 
off with him, the treasures in his possession, and was’ probably aided by 
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means, as well as by his own valour, in consolidating the new state 
under the now familiar title of the Doorannee Empire, he speedily 
created in Cabul. It seemed as if the Koh-i-Nur carried with it the 
sovereignty of Hindostan, for the conquests of Ahmed were as’ decisive 
as those of Nadir, and it was by his nomination and patronage that the 
last emperor ascended the throne of the Moguls. 

At the b beginning of the present century, the treasures and power of 
Ahmed were vested in the person of Zemaun Shah, subject to the inces- 
sant assaults of his kinsmen. One of these at length proved successful ; 
and in the year 1800, Zemaun Shah found himself a prisoner, at the dis- 
posal of his brother Shah Shuja, the identical puppet, forty years later, of 
our disastrous Cabul expedition; so that we are now brought down to 
modern times and characters. Shah Shuja presently ascended the throne 
of his brother; but the treasury of Cabul was wanting in its most precious 
ornament, till the “Mountain of Light” was discovered, ingeniously 
secreted in the wall of Zemaur Shah’s prison. 

It was eight years after this, while the Doorannee monarchy was still 
formidable enough to inspire the powers of the East with uneasiness, that 
Mr. Elphinstone, accredited by Lord Minto to the Affghan prince, betook 
himself to what was then the remote and unknown town of Peshawar, 
where, at his state reception, the Koh-i-Nur again flashed, after an 
interval of so many years, upon the dazzled eyes of a European. Shah 
Shuja, afterwards the client and pensioner of the East India Company, 
was dressed on this occasion in a green velvet tunic, fitting closely to his 
body, and seamed with gold and precious stones. On his breast was a 
cuirass of diamonds, shaped like two flattened fleurs-de-lis, and in a 
bracelet on his right arm blazed the priceless jewel of Golconda. The 
prince gave a gracious audience to the ambassador, and Mr. Elphinstone 
retired ; but the Koh-i-Nur was not fated long to continue in the divided 
and tottermg family of the once powerful Abdallees. 

The embassy had scarcely recrossed the Indus when Shah Shuja was 
expelled from Cabul, though he contrived to make this far-famed diamond 
the companion of his flight. After many vicissitudes of exile and contest, 
he at aiied found an equivocal refuge under the protection of that 
powerful chieftain who had now consolidated the dominions of the Sikhs 
into a royal inheritance for his own family. Runjeet Singh was fully 
competent either to the defence or the restoration of the fugitive, but he 
knew or suspected the treasure in his possession, and his mind was bent 
upon acquiring it. He put the Shah under strict surveillance, and made 
a formal demand for the jewel. ‘The Doorannee prince hesitated, pre- 
varicated, temporised, and employed all the artifices of oriental diplomacy, 
but in vain. Runjeet redoubled the stringency of his measures, and at 
length, the Ist of June, 1813, was fixed as the day when the great diamond 
of the Moguls should be surrendered by the Abdallee chief to the ascen- 
dant dynasty of the Singhs. The two princes met in a room appointed 
for the , and took their seats on the ground. A solemn silence 
then en which ‘continued unbroken for an hour. At length Runjeet’s 
impatience overcame the suggestions of Asiatic decorum, and he whispered 
to an attendant to quicken the memory of the Shah. The exiled prince 
spoke not a word in reply, but gave a signal with his eyes to a eunuch in 

who, retiring for a moment, returned with a small roll, which 


he set down upon the carpet midway between the two chiefs. Again a 


; 
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pause followed, when at a sign from Runjeet the roll was unfolded, 
a in its matchless and unspeakable brilliancy, glittered the 
‘Koh-i-Nur. 

In this way did the “Mountain of Light” pass in the train of con- 
quest, and as the emblem of dominion, from Golconda to Delhi; from 
Delhi to Mushed ; from Mushed to Cabul; from Cabul to Lahore; from 
whence it has now come, in the third centenary of its discovery, “as the 
forfeit of oriental faithlessness, and the prize of Saxon valour,” to the 
distant shores of England. 

The arrival of a gem so precious and so rare, whose history is so full 
of strange vicissitudes, and with such not uninteresting superstitions 
attached to it, is an event of no small importance, and has fairly merited 
on our part these few pages devoted to the consideration of a very curious 
subject, and were: to be developed to understand the true position of 
the ‘“‘ Mountain of Light” as a mineralogical curiosity, and as a gem of 
value, among the few others which are in existence. The oriental tradi- 
tion of the “Mountain of Light” being an emblem of power and do- 
minion can be easily understood in its force, when we consider that it 
could only be ma Hs the most serious disasters, or when the imperial 
treasury was in a-state of greatest difficulty—in fact, when an empi 
was on the brink of ruin—that so precious a stone would be parted with. 
Hence it may with justice be considered to be an emblem of prosperity 
and dominion; and as the brightest jewel in Queen Victoria’s crown, 
there can be little doubt of its remaining, what it has ever been, a brilliant 
token of power and ascendancy. 








THE SHIPWRECK OF THE ST. GERAN. 
BY GEORGE CORSANE CUNINGHAME, ESQ. 


I was occupied, many years ago, among the archives of Mauritius, 
seeking for information on a very different subject, when my attention 
was accidentally attracted by a document, of the existence of which I had 
been perfectly ignorant. It was the procés verbal, or record of depositions 
before legal authorities by the individuals saved from the shipwreck of the 
St. Geran, lost in the year 1744, on the reefs which gird the northern 
shore of the Island of Mauritius. ‘The beautiful tale of “Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” which has made that remote island classical ground, is founded on 
this melancholy event. 

I cannot find that the document in question has ever been laid before 
the public, or even noticed, except in a small brochure lately printed at 
Mauritius for private circulation; and as I think it must be generally in- 
teresting’ to trace the thoughts of such a writer as St. Pierre, to consider 
and examine the materials of which he has availed himself in the creation 
of this affecting tale (which, by the way, is no less beautiful in the trans- 
lation of Helen Maria Williams than in the original), I have thrown 
together some of the details of the catastrophe, as nearly as possible, in 
the exact words of the survivors. 

Of the multitude who were on board this ill-fated ship, ten individuals 
only reached the shore alive; two of them surviving but for a few 
moments. ‘Those who escaped were chiefly of the lower ranks of the 
ship’s company. ‘The boatswain, boatswain’s mate, gunner, pilot’s mate, 
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captain's Coxswain, earpenter’s mate, and two seamen, with a 

named Jean Dromart, and a negress, got to land. Some of them 

to have been saved by the merest accident, and vi thrown 

soon after leaving the vessel; while others struggled for hours in the 


St. Geran, a large and ificent vessel, sailed from L’Orient 
on the 24th of March, 1744, with a valuable ; having also on 
board troops and a number of passengers, some of whout wane perviaiaret 
distinction. Amongst them were a M. Villarmois and two young ladies 
of Mauritius, the Demoiselles Mallet and Caylou, who had been in France 
for their education. 

The ship touched at Goree, a French settlement on the coast of Africa, 
and having there taken on board twenty negro slaves and ten negresses, 
sailed for Mauritius about the middle of April. It had left Europe at a 
time of the year most unfavourable for getting round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Disease made its appearance on board immediately after leaving 
Goree ; and the voyage proved tedious and disastrous. 

L’Isle Ronde, a small uninhabited island, lying about fifteen miles 
north-east of Mauritius, was made on Sunday, the 13th of August, 
1744, about four o’clock in the afternoon ; that is to say, little more 
than an hour before sunset. The captain, De la Marre, immediately 
shortened sail, and hove the ship to, on the larboard tack, with her head 
to the north, which shows that the wind, then light and fair, must have 
been about north-east. 

They had now been above one hundred and fifty days at sea; the 
crew had suffered greatly from disease, and the watches were so much 
weakened by deaths and sickness, that, moderate as the weather was, it 
became necessary to call all hands on deck in order to take in sail. The 
land was supposed to be not above twenty miles distant, and as night 
was apstndalhiig (for in that latitude darkness immediately follows the 
setting of the sun), a council of the officérs of the watch was held. 

The captain’s opinion was, that, availing themselves of the moonlight, 
they should hold on their course, and anchor in Tombeau Bay—a 
creek on the west side of the island, a little to the north of Port Louis, 
where vessels occasionally come to, to await the dawn. The first lieu- 
tenant, M. Mallet, differed from the captain. He thought that the 
crew, weakened as it was, would not be able to weigh the anchor, if it 
were once let go; and that, therefore, it would be more advisable to lie 
to, till day should enable them safely to pass between Flat Island 
and the main. M. Lair, the second officer, was also of this opinion ; he 
stated that he was well acquainted with these seas, and that there would 
be no danger in lying to for the night under ,such sail as they had then 
set. The captain, after a pause of a few minutes, said, “Gentlemen, 
you seem to know better than I. I have sailed here for twenty years 
with the St. Aubin; my memory is perhaps impaired ; I leave the ship 
in your hands.” He then left the deck, and retired to his cabin. 

At six o’clock, M. Longchamp took his turn of the watch; and as 
the wind was light and favourable, it was unfc resolved to con- 
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ee an The officers assembled on the quarter-deck, and» 

itwasegneed to make more sail, the pilot being of opinion that they: 

See rae ela two hours in the course peat re’ cane 
ne rine 

Half an hour later, there was a sudden cry from the forecastle of 
‘¢ Breakers ahead!” The captain sprang upon deck, and say pen 
ordersto put the vessel about. The helm was put down, 
in hurry: and confusion, to back the aftersails an bring g the hip 
tothe wind;, but she had scarcely felt the helm, when she struck 
with:a frightful shock. In a moment she was thrown ‘on the reef, with 
her broadside to the mountainous sea which breaks on the: outer barrier 
ofthe island even in moderate weather. 

-Orders were immediately given to beat to arms, and all hands were® 
summoned on deck; but two-thirds of the ship’s company were unable to* 
leave their hammocks, and those whom disease had not disabled, terror’ 
and amazement rendered worse than useless. The ship continuing to heel’ 
over and to strike heavily, the captain ordered the masts to be cut away, 
and the boats to be hoisted out; and some of the men endeavoured to m : 
a raft on the afterdeck, of spare spars and timber. 

The mainmast soon fell, bringing down with it the mizzen. It was impos- 
sible to cut them adrift ; they were fast by the shrouds and stays; every 
wave dashed them violently against the ship’s side, and they soon began to 
break her up. ‘In a few minutes, the hull parted into three pieces, with a 
horrible eons the middle portion sunk at once, while the two extremities, 
not entirely disengaged from the sunken part, were considerably raised 
in the water. 

Orders were now given to strike the bell; and the captain, calm and 
unriifiied, calling the chaplain, desired him to pronounce “the general 
absolution.” As part of the religious ceremony, an attempt was made to 
sing the hymns “Salve, Regina’ Peni “ Stella Maris;” but the noise and 
confusion were overpowering. Some prostrated themselves on the a 
in} prayer; some appeared to be stupified by fear; some ran wildl 
-— fro; uttering frenzied shrieks; some loud implored pardon of 

hadi inj or offended ; some threw themselves into the arms "of 
thew friends, bidding them a last adieu. 

A. part: of ‘the crew had been endeavouring to launch the boats, which 
one after another were torn from the vessel and dashed to pieces. Some, 
now, cut! dway the bulwarks and quarter-rails, in order to get the raft over 
the ship’ s side; and others laid hold of planks and spars, hoping, by cling- 

ing! to.them, to reach the shore. It was there before their eyes—close at 

hand—almost within a cable’s length ; but who dared to venture into the 

tumultuous gulf which intervened. At length, one of the sailors nerved 

himself,‘and plunged headlong. An awful silence took the: place of cries 

of his associates followed him with their eyes; he had encum- 
imself with a bundle, and almost instantly sank. © ~ 

‘Tassel, the boatswain’s mate, was the next to throw Sone into the 

pote ts He straggled fiercely with the raging waves; again and again, he 
Scat ;'but at aden gtle he whderesenitclsen ditsile ilitdes At 
ped overboard, some clinging to the raft, and others: 
ofthe wreck. - 
ones Mallet was now seen” seated on the quarter-deck ; and: 
clos@' beside: her} holding by the taffrail, stood — mgr ce wre 
_eheigde VOL) GXEKIX.) NO CCOLVI | 
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the ship, Monsieur de Peramont, who never left her. They seemed to 
haye given up all hope, and to be contemplating their approaching fate 

The forecastle had now broke loose from the other part of the wreck. 
On it, Monsieur de Villarmois was supporting Mademoiselle Caylou, and 
endeavouring to persuade her to try to iget.ashore ona which he 
held. Near them, Carret, the captain’s coxswain, who . got astride 
on a broken spar, was endeavouring to throw a.rope’s.end to his master, 
and calling to him to cast off his clothes, and take his place on the 

. M. dela Marre, still wearing his uniform, and grasping a packet 
our which he seemed resolved not to quit but with his life, 
threw himself into the sea, and had nearly reached the spar, when 
Carret was struck and stunned by a piece of timber which a wave drove 
upon ‘him. In a moment, however, he had recovered his presence of 
mind, and was again pushing the spar towards the captain, when the 
raft, which was at length disengaged from the wreck, drove near them. 
As the unwieldy mass was hurried towards the land, M..de la Marre 
threw himself upon it; but the reflux of the wave was quick and im- 
petuous; the raft next moment was carried away from the shore, and 
swallowed up, with the multitudes who were clinging to it. Carret had 
plunged into the water on the approach of the monstrous wave; he now 
re-appeared and looked around for his master, who was never again seen. 

e ship had struck on the coral-reef which surrounds a small rocky 
island, called the “Isle of Amber.” It is about two miles distant from 
the north-eastern shore of Mauritius, at the place called ‘ Poudre d’Or.” 
There are, between the island and the main, shallow banks of coral and 
sand, intersected by narrow dangerous channels. Several of these lead to 
openings in the outer reef, one of which is still called “La Passe du 
St. Geran,” to perpetuate the memory of the spot where the doomed ship 
met its fate. --- 

Those who earliest reached this barren, uninhabited spot were covered 
with wounds and bruises, and could do little to assist their companions 
in misfortune; but seeing the pilot’s mate, Janvier, endeavouring to save 
@ negress who was struggling in the furiously advancing and rapidly 
retiring they with difficulty got both ashore, and made every effort 
to restore them. Worn out with fatigue and terror, they both almost 
instantly expi 

On the following day, Tassel and two sailors swam across the chan- 
nels which separate the Isle of Amber from the main, and landed on the 
Poudre d’Or shore, near a hut on the edge of the Mare aux Flamans. 
They found there some hunters, who willingly gave them every assistance 
in their power, and immediately crossed to the Isle of Amber, carrying to 
the survivors some rice and venison, which were the only articles of food 
er | | 

abstract of the procés verbal shows that the shipwreck did not 
take 3 in tempestuous weather, as represented in the fiction of 
St. ; tho the melancholy catastrophe may have been in some 
degree ioned by the ignorance or unskilfulness of the pilot. From 
the evidence of the survivors, it would seem, either that the ship, 
when it made L’Isle Ronde, was not so far to the north as:the officers 
reckoned, or that sufficient allowance had not been made for the southern 
draught.of the tide ; for, approaching Mauritius from the east, as vessels 
m Europe usually do, the St. Geran, in order to round the Gunner's 
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Quoin and the northern of the island with safety, ought to have 
been ten miles north of the spot where she struck. 

It also appears from these details, that the Baie du Tombeau bore 
that name before 1744; consequently, the popular belief that it was so 
called from a tomb which stands near its margin, being that of a young 
ey who perished in the wreck of the St. Geran, is erroneous. The 

a of Mademoiselle Virginie Mallet was never found. 

acques Henri Bernardin de St. Pierre was at Mauritius, an engineer 
in the French East India Company’s service, about thirty years after the 
shipwreck of the St. Geran. He left that island, and returned to 
France in 1774. “ Paul and Virginie,” the work on which his fame is 
founded, was first published in 1789. He may have thought himself pri- 
vileged to: take considerable liberties with facts so remote; or he may 
have known them imperfectly, and only from a confused local tradition, 

M. de la Bourdonnais was, as stated in the novel, governor of the island 
at the time of the shipwreck. A graphic and just sketch of his character 
is given in “ Mills’ History of British India;” from it we are warranted to 
suppose that he is truly represented as having been present on that occa- 
tion, aiding, by his authority and example, in the efforts to save and 
relieve the sufferers. The traits of character ascribed to him have an 
air of nature and truth; and from the tale of St. Pierre, recording, as it 
does, the gratitude and affection with which his memory was then—as, 
indeed, it still is—regarded in the island, a more just estimate of La 
Bourdonnais may be formed, than from the siaidl of his ungrateful 
country. 

The names and attributes of Virginia and of Domingo have been 
handed down by tradition as belonging to individuals who suffered, or 
were present, at the terrible catastrophe. The localities through which 
we are conducted in the tale are unchanged in name. A feeling of 
respect, amounting almost to veneration, retains them untranslated, in 
the language in which St. Pierre enshrined them, though another race is 
now dominant in Mauritius, and has wrought extensive changes in the 
designation of localities. And up to the period of the “ Emancipation” 
(that generous and well-meant, but, as regards the best interests both of 
the colonies and of the emancipated population, that most ill-managed 
and injudicious move on the part of Great Britain), many of the customs 
—the simple meals, the affectionate intercourse of neighbours, the do- 
mestic’s daily salutation and present of flowers, the resort of dealers in 
articles of dress and homely luxuries, as described preparatory to Virginia’s 
departure for France—still survived in the rural districts. 

The facts stated in this paper have been almost exclusively gleaned 
from the public registers of the island; but we learn from other sources, 
that the wreck of the S¢. Geran, and the loss of the supplies with which 
she was loaded, occasioned great difficulties in Mauritius, and sufferings 
which it required all the energy and resources of La Bourdonnais to 
alleviate. It is certain that many projected improvements, undertaken 
not only by individuals but by the government, were delayed (some 
never again to be resumed), owing to the loss of materials and machi- 
nery which formed part of her cargo. And it is especially.on record, 
that the cultivation of the sugar-cane, which had been begun and had 
angers. te qucapen tnstheceatete af Me:fosle the brother- 
in-law of M. de la Bourdonnais, was, in consequence of the-wreck of: the 
St. Geran, abandoned for —— of = a@ century. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES AND PRACTICABILITY 
OF FORMING A JUNCTION BETWEEN 
THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


IN LETTERS FROM DR. HAMILTON, OF PLYMOUTH, TO S. BANISTER, ESQ, 
Lerrer II. 


Conclusion of the Harbour-master’s Information respecting the Rivers Quiparador 
and Jurado—Letter from Quibdo—Expedition of Colonel Cancino and his Suite, 
with the Six-oared Launch of the Frigate Andes, from Cupica to the Napipi, 
and thence up the Atrato to Quibdo. 


AuTHoveu the object of the harbour-master of Matuntuvo, in his 
letter to the captain of the Port of Carthagena, with the first portion of 
which my last letter concluded, is to recommend a different line of com- 
munication between the two seas, from that which Humboldt advocated 
in his personal narrative, and might, on this\account, be regarded as 
misplaced here, it cannot be regarded as unimportant; since it affords 
the strongest corroboration of his statement respecting the total and 
remarkable depression presented by the Andes in nearly the whole of 
the tract between the Gulf of Darien and the lower course of the Atrato, 
and the coast of the South Sea. ‘It appears,” says this distinguished 
traveller,” “that there are no chains of mountains, not even a ridge of 

rtition, or any sensible line of demarcation, between the Bay of 

upica on the coast of the South Sea, and the Rio Naipa, which empties 
itself into the Atrato, fifteen leagues+ above its mouth.’ And this state 
of depression continues, according to the evidence of the harbour-master, 
pac half a degree farther north, or to the Punta del Pinos, at the 
mouth of the Jurado, and, there is reason to believe, as far north as the 
south shore of the Golfo de San Miguel, a distance of considerably more 
than a degree of latitude. or 

“With respect to the resources a traveller may find,” continues the 
harbour-master, “they are only deficient from the mouth of the Quipa- 
rador to the rapid; from thence, to Cuparachichi, all that can be required 
is to be procured, and the natives are a kind people. The conveniences 
that this river offers, as well as the road by land, are more advantageous 
than those of the Napipi and Cupica; for, besides being deficient in the 
resources the former presents, the communication by the latter route is 
more dilatory, more difficult and dangerous; and, in addition.to this, 
neither the river nor the road across the isthmus are so favourable for a 
traveller as that of the Quiparador to Cuparachichi.”’ 

Such .is the testimony, and such the opinion, of the harbour-master of 
Matuntuyo. . But, like, those of Captain Cochrane, and his friend the 
Columbian. major, their value must be estimated by that of the evidence. in 





favour of the line by:Humboldt, and Lieutenant Friend, and ob- 
jected to by Major Alvarez and the harbour-master, ds ot hevoxtaal 


249, 
Fh from the “ Reverberacion Mercantil del Atrato,” given further 
OD the stated'to be sixty leagues. © ” 
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With respect to the superior advantages of the route recommended by 
the latter, the reader may form his own opinion, from the statements fur- 
nished in the following letter from William edward Coutin, Esq., of Quibdo, 
or Citara (the capital of the province of Choco), a member of the Columbian 
congress, and owner of a fine property on the banks of the Napipi, which 
river he has repeatedly navigated, and traversed the isthmus between it 
and the Pacific. His letter, which is now before me, bearing the date of 
the 16th of January, 1835, must be admitted to be as , at least in 
point of evidence, in favour of the line by the Napipi and Cupica, as that 
of the harbour-master against it. 

“T cannot,” says M. Coutin, “give you a description of the river 
Truando, as you desire, for I have not ascended, or attempted to ascend 
it; nor of the road leading to the Rio Jurado; and will confine myself to 
communicating the information I have been able to collect upon the sub- 
ject, from which I am led to the conclusion, that the formation of a canal 
or railroad by that route is quite impracticable. 

“The Caio, or narrow stream, called Truando, is on the right hand* 
coming up from-Matuntuvo, a reach above the Rio Sucio.t In a canoe 
of ordinary size its mouth may be reached, in the dry season, in between 
three and a quarter and four days, but in the rainy season it will occupy 
from six to seven. I have termed it caiio, or ditch, because it leads to 
large lakes, or rather savannahs, clothed with a grass called ‘ gamalote,’ 
covered with a considerable depth of water in the winter, or rainy season. 
The Truando enters these cienegas, or lakes, by a number of small 
branches, containing little depth of water, after an intricate navigation of 
nearly two days from the Atrato. The navigation is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, and requires pilots of great experience, as the caiios of 
the cienegas vary greatly in depth, and are much obstructed by the float- 
ing masses of gamalote grass which drive about with the wind. These 
obstacles, however, would hardly merit attention, were it not that after 
surmounting them, and getting back into the regular channel of the 
Truando, a rapid fall presents itself, over which small canoes are dragged 
with infinite labour, and at the imminent risk of being dashed to pieces. 
This greatest difficulty having been surmounted, another day is required 
to reach the landing-place, from which a walk of four hours over a rug: 
road conducts the traveller to the Rio Jurado. Having accomplished this, 
and floated down the Jurado, the traveller reaches an open, unsheltered 
coast, destitute of harbours, or even a tolerable roadstead. 

‘Governor Duran (of Chocd), who travelled by this route in 1831, on 
a wildgoose chase, and lost himself in the woods, where he wandered 
about, nearly in a state of nudity, for about three weeks, is the only indi- 
vidual -who, could dream of recommending this as an advantageous 
point for connecting the two oceans; and his only motive for doing so is 
to endeavour to save his reputation from the public ridicule incurred 
by so mad an expedition; one, indeed, of which, I should avoid entering 
into the details, from want of time, did not its marvellous character 
demand some fuller notice. 

‘‘ To cut the matter short, however, Duran, having had all his canoes 
destroyed in the attempt, but one, which he succeeded in dragging over- 
land above the fall with great labour and difficulty, and not daring to 





* Left bank of the Atrato. + In which gold is found. 
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venture upon the river again, as it was the rainy season, and the river was 
— swollen, his boatmen, in their search for provision, fortunately 

‘upon an Indian path which led them through the mountains (?) 
tothe Jurado, where he embarked, with a few Indians, and got to Cupipi 
(Capica?), whence he crossed over to the Napipi, where he fell in with me, 
on my way to extricate him from his perilous situation in those unexplored 
forests, accompanied by my major-domo, who knew an Indian that was 
well acquainted with all their intricacies.” 

Such is the account given by this gentleman of the facilities of the line 
so strongly recommended by the harbour-master of Matuntuvo, probably 
at the instigation of this errant governor, who wished to efface the 
remembranee of his own mad freak by leading others into a participa- 
tion’ of his adventurous explorations. True, there is little affinity of 
sound between the names of Quiparador and Truando, but this objection 
will carry little weight with those who are acquainted with the capricious- 
ness with which the same objects are distinguished by names. widely 
differing, both in sound and: orthography, by persons residing in conti- 

localities, among the rude inhabitants of Equinoctial America. 

But whatever doubt might arise from the diversity of nomenclature is 
at once removed by the rhysical character of the river. The rapid spoken 
of by both, and admitted by both to be all but impassable by boats, even of 
the smallest and lightest description —for Governor Duran lost all his boats 
but one, which was only saved from destruction by being dragged over land, 
with inconceivable labour, to the river above the rapid—and its approxi- 
mation to the Jurado, in the higher part of its course, sufficiently identify 
it with the Truando of M. Coutin’s letter as well as of the maps. 

The harbour-master, indeed, speaks of a “fine harbour” at the mouth 
of the Jurado, which, he adds, is ‘frequented by all kinds of vessels, that 
resort thither to load with cocoa-nuts;” while our Quibdo correspondent 
asserts, on the contrary, that the coast ‘on either side of the river is open 
and exposed,” affording neither harbour nor even a roadstead. These two 
statements may admit, however, of being reconciled, if we take into consi- 
deration the different objects which each writer had in view; the one limit- 
ing his ideas to the small trading craft of the coast, which were in the 
Habit of visiting the neighbourhood of the Jurado for cargoes of cocoa- 
nuts, and which, from the smallness of their size, their shallow draught of 
water, and their capability of taking the ground without injury, are able 
to find a shelter in the smallest creek or the slightest indenture of the 
coast-line ; while the latter, looking beyond the narrow limits of the mere 
coasting trade, sought for such shelter and such accommodation as ships 
of the largest burden and greatest draught of water employed in the 
most distant navigation necessarily require. From all these considera- 
tions, it appears to me that we are fully justified in identifying the lines 
of communication: spoken of by each as one and the same, however the 

ing given by the one may appear at variance with that of the other. 
But to return to our Quibdo correspondent. 

“T will leave the Truando, then, if you please, and commence with 
Napipi. From Matuntuvo, the distance to its mouth is seven or eight 
days, in a canoe of twenty quinitals cargo, which is poled up the Atrato, 
at the rate of twenty-five miles daily.* A. boat of larger tonnage cannot 


* This gives'a distance of from 58 to 67 leagues, or from 175 to 200 miles. 
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perform the:same distance in less than ten days in summer, or fourteen in 
+ ' y 


“Entering the Napipi with the canoe described,* you will reach my 
estate of El Tambo Don Carlos in a day and'a half. From this place you 
must) take a smaller canoe, which will carry you to the Tambo de 
Antadof in the course of from one day to a day and a half, according to 
the state of the river. Landing at this place, a march of three or four 
hours across the isthmus will bring you to Cupica. 

‘In ascending the Napipi, neither cienegas nor gamalote are en- 
countered, but the navigation is impeded by logs of timber, and old 
trees sunk in the bottom, which require care to avoid striking upon them. 
The current is by no means rapid, except when the river is much swollen. 
Sometimes, after heavy rains, the river rises from six to eight, or even 
ten feet, and retains that elevation for about a day or more, according to 
the weather. Cleared of the logs, and some other obstructions which 
admit of being easily removed, a large canoe, drawing four feet of water, 
might, I have no doubt, approach within a league of my houset at any 
time, except during the months of February and March, when the river 
ms very low in some years; the Atrato at such times also falling 
much. 

“ By the construction of locks, a sufficient depth of water might be 
retained permanently in the bed of the Napipi, to admit the passage of a 
steam-boat or other vessel, ofa draught of eight, ten, or even twelve feet 
of water, up or down, as far as Don Carlos; for the banks are high, and, 
in those places where the water is shallower, the bed of the river, consist- 
ing of sand and small gravel, admits of being easily deepened. 

‘‘ Between Don Carlos and Antado, the depth of water decreases, 
while the current becomes more rapid, and the bed of the river is formed 
of coarser gravel and stones; and in one place, called las Angosturas, or 
the Narrows, the stream becomes contracted for some distance, with an 
increased rapidity of the current, which is somewhat dangerous for 
canoes at the time of the freshes; but, by blasting the rocks which 
cause this contraction, and deepening the bed of the river in some slight 
degree, this occasional difficulty might be wholly removed. 

“ As I have already observed, on landing at Antado, you descend 
straight to the Bay of Cupica, which is a fine expanse of water, pro- 
tected from the westerly winds by some rocks, or small islands, at its en- 
trance, and supplied with a sufficiency of fresh water for shipping, 
by the little river of the same name. 

‘‘ Formerly there existed a mule-road across this isthmus, construeted 
by Senor Guttierrez, an uncle of Mrs.Coutin, for the purpose of i 
goods from Panama. At that time a village, also founded by him, s 
on the margin of the bay, which was destroyed in the war of the revolu- 
tion. The road yet.remains, although much out of repair, but it might 
be. easily restored. 

“The greatest elevation of the land I take to be about fifty yards.§ 





* Of course the smaller one, of 20 qtls. burden. 
+ Tambo is the Indian name for the inns, established by the Incas .of 
Peru, on the great roads, for the reception of travellers, and still used as a name 
‘for inns by the Spaniards and their descendants. 
El Tambo Don Carlos. 
Or 150 feet. Lieutenant Friend, writing from memory, estimated it, as we have 
seen, at from 5 to 700 hundred feet, or between three and five times as much. 
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To ou that this is not an exaggerated estimate, and'to give you a 
Nae ies te eee Dh coca ce i Thich 
of uh Rose, under the Chilian flag, and commanded by Cap- 
Illingworth, anchored in the Bay of Cupica. Illingworth -had a 
built boat drawn over the isthmus, launched on the Na ipi, which 
it descended, and was taken up to Citara, as a present to Colonel 'Can- 
cino, then governor of the Chocd. It was large enough to carry fifteen 
armed men, 
This is no fiction, for I saw the boat myself, in the year 1821, when 
I came down to Citara. According to my judgment, I conceive Cupicd 
to many distant from the mouth of the Napipi, by elevation,* forty 
miles. 

_ Messrs. Friend, Bennet, and Nosworthy went over to Cupicd in 
1827, and were much struck with the beauty of the bay and the River 
Napipi, for the lands are very fertile, and capable of yielding all sorts of 
West Indian produce. Cattle also thrive very well, both at the Napipi 
a Cupica; whereas you know that, up the Chocd, they will not even 

ve. : 

“] have thus endeavoured, although imperfectly, to. meet your wishes; 
and, pleading excuses for the hasty sketch here given, remain, 
*¢ Yours very truly, 


“ WittiamM Epwarp CouTm. 
“To George Watts, Esq,, Carthagena.” 


From the statements contained in this letter, it is sufficiently evident 
that the ridge of partition or water-shed in this part of the isthmus must 
be of the most moderate elevation. The current of the Napipi, unless 
when accelerated by floods, is extremely slow, indicating a very trifling 
amount of slope in its bed. Without, however, entering into a mathe- 
matical inquiry as to the probable difference of elevation between the Em- 
barcadere de Napipi, at the Tambo de Antado, and the level of the ocean 
in the Bay of Cupica, it appears highly probable that the summit level of 
the former point falls short of rather than exceeds the elevation assigned to 
it by M. Coutin: and it is clear from his account that, with perhaps the 
exception of the Angostura, or contraction which occurs above Don Carlos, 
the navigation spas no engineering difficulty which modern science is 
not fully capable of surmounting with ease. 

But among the other papers with which I have been kindly furnished 
by my friend George Watts, is a translation of an article which appeared 
in a gazettet published at Quibdo, or Citara, the capital of the province 
of Choco, on the 20th of May, 1834, with the title of “ La Situacion del 
Rio Atrato emparejeda con aquella de la Mar Pacifica”—the situation 
of the river Atrato in respect to that of the Pacific. 

Of this highly important document the following copy cannot fail to 
interest all who desire to obtain the fullest information on this subject. 





* So says Seiior Coutin’s letter; but, as the term is inappropriate, I suspect 
“estimation” was the word he intended to employ. 

+ M. Coutin does not express himself here with sufficient perspicuity, ‘Taking’ 
him)to understand the point of confluence of the two rivers for the “mouth” of 
the: Napipi, this would give little more than 20 miles, or about 7 leagues, for the* 
navigation of that river. PN RIGINT 

} “ Reverberacion ‘Mercantil del Atrato.” { yenr ofa Dae ;esbak 
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The translation, which Mr. Watts sent to me, is now given to the British 
public for the first time. No 

“ At different periods various persons at Bogota (the capital of the new 
republic of New Granada) have applied to others of this city, soliciting in- 
formation as to the practicability of opening through the Chocd a speedy 
communication from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and, in the year 1825, 
they went so far as.tosend the peasant Miguel de los Santos, an inhabitant 
of the parish of Murri, at their own expense, to survey the whole tract 
through which the Atrato flows, parallel to the Pacific, and examine, sound, 
&c., carefully, all the rivers of any magnitude running from south to north* 
through that territory and falling into the Atrato. 

“These attempts, persevered in for so long a succession of years, lead 
us naturally to conclude that parties are to be found in Bogota desirous 
of attempting the formation of this communication, provided they could 
accomplish it at a moderate expense. This we cannot venture to pronounce 
so easy. A-reasonable timidity, arising from our consciousness of being 
deficient in the requisite amount of information, seals our lips; we fear to 
acquire the character of visionaries; since it too frequently happens that the 
degree of credibility to be accorded to an assertion, is measured rather by 
the rank and station of the individual, than by the probability or reason- 
ableness of what he advances. Hence we shall limit ourselves to a simple 
narrative of such facts as have fallen under our own personal observation, 
and have been witnessed by nearly the whole of the inhabitants of this 
canton. 

*‘In the month of January, 1820, when, by a general combination, the 
Spaniards moved their forces towards the interior of New Granada, and 
invaded this province (the Chocd) by water, with the troops they had in 
Carthagena, the governor, Colonel Cancino, was at the port of Buenaven- 
tura, where the information of the Spanish movements reached him. The 
captain of the frigate Andes,t John Illingworth, which was lying there, 
ofiered his services for the conveyance of Colonel Cancino (who had decided 
on attacking the enemy on his flank), in his frigate to the Bay of Cupica. 
Here it was observed that, after crossing the forests which interposed be- 
tween the Pacific and the western tributaries of the Atrato, they would be 
unable to continue their progress, unless furnished with canoes. To 
meet this unforeseen difficulty, Colonel Cancino had a six-oared launch, 
belonging to the Andes, dragged across the isthmus; an operation which 
occupied ten hours—part of which was consumed in cutting down the 
bushes which obstructed the path—when the boat was relaunched on the 
Napipi, and conveyed the colonel and his suite without difficulty to this 
city (Quibdo,) where the boat was seen by the whole population, and 
where it has been suffered to fall to pieces and rot. 

“If this fact can be considered of any consequence, it is certain that 
we relate it with entire confidence, on the spot, and in the presence 
of above 8000 contemporary witnesses. Colonel Cancino, Captain 
Joaquin Andrade, the doctor of the frigate, and a person named Deserein, 





« More correctly from west to east? At least such is my impression, from an 
n of the map. 

‘¢ M. Coutin calls her “Rose.” She was probably purchased either from the 
Americans, or; English, by whom she was called “The Rose,” which name the 
Columbians changed after the purchase to the more national appellation of th 
Andes; and she may have been indiscriminately known by either name. ! 
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were the individuals ing the party which descended the river to the 
i of Murri, where the vine was supposed to have been encamped. 
bas” is number we know em Colonel Cancino, who descended the river, 
Captain Illingworth, superintended the operation of carrying the 
boat across the isthmus, maneindien Hie : 

“Having related this fact, we leave it to the judgment of our readers 
to form their own conclusions from it; and proceed to offer some remarks 
on the great river Atrato, and on the connexion subsisting between it and 
such of its tributaries as, flowing from the westward, intersect the narrow 
portion of land which divides it from the Pacific. 

“The Atrato empties itself by a considerable number of mouths, forming 
an extensive delta of alluvial soil, into the Atlantic at the bottom of the 
Gulf of Darien. At the mouth which is known by the name of Barbacoas, 
and is the one most frequented by vessels entering the river, there are from 
six to eight feet of water at the lowest ebb; the deep and extensive bay into 
which it discharges itself is called the Bay of Candelaria. From this point 

‘to this city (Quibdo) the navigation is not interrupted by a single 
Banal for vessels of thirty tons; and were it not for the shallowness of 
water at the mouth, vessels of any size might ascend the whole way to 
Citara with the most perfect safety. 

“The current preserves an almost uniform velocity of two miles an 
hour throughout its whole length, a distance of 114 leagues ;* and vessels, 
navigated by steam, would find on either bank an abundant supply of 
timber of the best quality for fuel, which burns well even in its green 
state, from the abundance of oil and resin with which it is impregnated. 

*“‘ From Candelaria to the mouth of the Napipi, following the windings 
of the Atrato, is a distance of about sixty leagues, of twenty to a degree. 
The navigation of the Napipi does not continue as good as that of the 
Atrato farther than about five leagues from its junction with that river. 
After this it decreases rapidly in breadth, until, at the Tambo de Antado, 
about twelve leagues above its mouth, it ceases altogether to be navigable. 
Its-course in the direction of the Pacific is, however, prolonged above the 

int at which it ceases to be navigable, to within a distance of two 

and half. 

“ From:the Tambo de Antado, a man generally takes six or seven 
hours to reach the Pacific; but it should be borne in mind that this 
journey is accomplished by a track which is so overgrown with bushes as 
to be hardly capable of being detected by an inexperienced eye: so 
completely the luxuriance of untamed vegetation obliterated the 
traces of former footsteps. 

“ Throughout the whole of the tract interposed between the Atrato 
and the Pacific, the soil is naturally dry, fertile, and low, intercepted 


* This would appear to be an understatement of the actual length of the navi- 
n; for, among other memoranda of information collected for me by Mr. Watts, 

find it stated that “from the mouth of the river at Matuntuvo to the city of 
Quibdo, boats take from twenty-three to twenty-five days, going at the rate of 
twenty-five miles per diem, which makes the distance about six hundred miles,” 
or nearly double that assigned to it by the Quibdo editor. Possibly a mean between 
these two extremes, or four hundred and seventy-one miles, may not be very far 
from the truth. A good survey of the Atrato, laid down from astronomical obser- 

up 





vations, is yet'adesideratum in science. May we hope it will be supplied before 
long. od sm contribute more to the prosperity of these interesting regions, 
the veil of mysterious ignorance, in which the dog-in-the-manger 
selfishness of the ministry of Madrid has hitherto enveloped them. 
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only by a few mounds; so that an™excellent road might be made at a 

small expense. The navigation of the rivers derives the whole of the 

facilities it possesses from nature: man not having removed a single 

obstruction. Indeed, a stranger, travelling in any part of this province, 

might’ easily persuade himself that he was its first visitor ; so complete is 
ce of every trace of improvement. 

“Tt is with diffidence that we have entered upon the discussion of this 
subject; and we cannot flatter ourselves on the success with which we 
have accomplished our task. We feel assured, however, that if we have 
fallen into any errors in our statements, they will easily be rectified by 
farther inquiry. We have carefully pelted everything approaching to 
exaggeration, and preferred erring on the side of deficiency rather ‘hast 
that of excess. 

“If the circumstance of a priest having cut a simple ditch, some years 
back, through the isthmus of San Pablo,* by means of which he conveyed 
a canoe from the Rio San Juan to the fall of Raspadura, at the head of 
the Rio Quito, awakened so much alarm in the minds of Europeans, 
although it amounted to no more than a communication between two 
bad rivers, at a point far removed from both oceans; we think the fact 
we have just related of the transport of a boat from the waters of the 
Pacific to a river so unrivalled in the excellence of its navigation as the 
Atrato, much more calculated to awaken attention and curiosity in. the 
minds of the learned, and the more so, from the comparatively brief space 
of time in which it was effected, and the nature of the desert across which 
it was dragged, where not the slightest trace of a road is ark en nor 
a single vestige of civilisation can be detected. Had such an occurrence 
taken place anywhere but in the Chocd, it would have obtained the 
Eretest celebrity, and all the foreign gazettes would have been filled 
with it. 

‘Many other rivers traverse the district in question, although they 
have not acquired the celebrity of the Napipi: as, for example, the 
Jurado, which falls into the Pacific, and the Truando, a tributary of the 
Atrato. An easier and shorter line of communication might perhaps be 
found by some of these. 

“Should our notice induce those who have the means of effecting this 
gteat object to undertake its accomplishment, we shall enjoy the pleasing 
consciousness of having called their attention to it. Should our observa- 
tions, on the contrary, be deemed unworthy of notice, we shall still have 
the proud satisfaction of feeling that we have discharged a sacred duty to 
our country, and contributed, as far as we were able, to the advancement 
of her prosperity, to console us under the mortification.” 

Here I must conclude my present letter, and reserve the further 


documents, which I have the good fortune to possess, for another oppor- 
* The first intimation of this canal, which will be further noticed hereafter, was 
given by Baron Humboldt. See “ Pers. Narr.,” vol. vi., p. 261. 


+ The disadvantages of the line by the Truando have already been shown by 
Sen. Coutin, in his letter of the 16th of January, 1835, already given. 
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DECLINE OF FRANCE, 


We have never shrunk from the unpleasant task of exhibiting in their 
true light those would-be reformers of the world, and regenerators of 
society, who, under various names and pretences, conspire to overthrow 
existing forms of government, and existing social ties. Theorists and 
ya of this kind are, happily, few in England, notwithstanding 

e undoubted grievances of the masses. They are numerous and active on 
the continent, where the results of their mischievous agitation has been, 
as we have shown in the last New Monthly, to deprive their fellow- 
countrymen of almost every remaining particle of constitutional liberty. 

We have fought these missionaries of mischief on their own Pars il 
we have now to fight them at home. It might have been a curious 
matter of speculation as to what would be the course pursued by these 
men when driven from their own country to ours. signation and 
repentance—agitation in quest of daaeibey, or deference, or relief— 
propagandism of bad doctrines, and political martyrdom—all in their 
turn might have been fairly dwelt upon as possible events; but none 
would ever have dreamt that the result of the expulsion to this country, 
and the sheltering here, of the chief of the French democratic party, 
would have been a paltry, childlike act ‘of spite—the concoction of a 
badly-compiled, ill-considered, illogical, and unphilosophical book upon 
the *‘ Decline of England !” 

* And the duties of hospitality ?” inquires the author of this work, on 
the threshold, “it will be asked. Hospitality has its duties, truly; but for 
those who give it, as well as for those who receive it. 

“ Strangers, cast by the fortune of revolutions upon the soil of England, 
we owed obedience to its laws. Have we failed in such? 

* Proscribed, we bore with us that sacred right of misfortune which even 
amongst barbarians was recognised as a species of public religion. How 
has it been respected ? — 

“We have had to undergo insults daily, and the English aristocracy has 
dragged us under all the harrows of its journals—denouncing’ us to its 
a as felons escaped from the galleys—as miserable bandits—as the 

th of the sewers of Paris!” _ 

M. Ledru Rollin appears to have conjured up a ghost, for the purpose 
of laying it—to have invented expressions by which to cloak his own 
illiberality. Any one will know that such expressions are not usual in 
England, and that it is not with such that either men or arguments are 
usually met. “In these expressions,” says the Zimes, “M. Ledru 
Rollin is assuming a responsibility above the measure of his work. A 
compilation from our standard authors, from some political manuals and 
articles in a newspaper, imposes no other obligation than intelligence and 
care; and if M. Rollin had been faithful in these respects, he had 
a right to express himself as strongly as he pleased. But he must have 
mistaken his authorities, or suffered an occasional hallucination, to make 
the statements which here and there startle the English reader.” M. 
Ledru Rollin’s “ Decline of England,” says the same authority, deserves 
a@ place in the Exhibition of Industry, “for it certainly is the most in- 
genious fabric of the season. The celebrated mermaid, that took in the 
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naturalists some fifty years ago, was made out of the ribs of a child, the 
head and arms of a monkey, the body of a seal, and the tail of a cod ; 
and actual dissection was necessary to detect the imposture. Such is 
the composition of M. Ledru Rollin’s volume.” 

Not less wonderful than such an art of book-making, is the inex- 
haustible vanity of the book-makers, Like birds of ill-omen, and 
creeping things of a loathsome character, that delight in darkness, 
so there will always be men who are happy only in viewing things 
on the dark side, relating or complaining of unheard miseries, de- 
stroying all that is praiseworthy and good at home, or gloating over all 
that is evil or grievous abroad. But imagine this most notorious of coms 
pilers exclaiming, “ It is now for the first time that this word ‘ Decline’ is 
levelled at England in its pride.” M. Ledru Rollin might just as well 
take credit for being the first and only one who has worked at his own 
couniry’s ruin and decline, as to assume, upon the faith of his badly- 
digested compilation of grievances, to be the first whose morbid fancies or 
evil dispositions have found relief in groaning or rejoicing, as the case 
may be, over the decline of Great Britain. There is not an aged man, to 
whom the peaches of his old have no longer the flavour of his youthful 
days, who has not moaned over the decline of England; there is not a 
member in opposition who has not denounced, in the acts of the powers 
that be, the seeds of decay and decline. In all constitutional countries it 
is a privilege to find fault. With the Englishman, so redolent of consti- 
tutional privileges, it is notorious—nay, it is proverbial, that the 
greatest of all is to grumble and to grunt upon that which the ineffable 
democrat, Ledru Rollin, has the vanity to declare himself to have been 
the first to announce to the petrified Englishman. 

His very thesis, his proofs, he himself acknowledges that he has had to 
seek for them in the history of the institutions of the country, of its laws, 
and its government; in the annals of the past, and the statistics of the 
time being. The first seven chapters, on the various aristocracies, as 
M. Ledru Rollin calls them—financial, commercial, clerical, &c.—are 
mere extracts from the ‘“ Black Book,” “Domesday Book,” and other 
works of bygone times—a history of gether it has been truly re- 
marked, as much out of date, and as little likely to explode, as the maga- 
zine of the Royal George, when it had been half a century under water. 

M. Ledru Rollin starts with the assumption, that upon the great path- 
way of ideas, France and England march in direct eppeaiion to one 
another. This, it will be seen, is, as the democratic philosopher places 
it, a matter for real satisfaction to the English. France, he says, is, by 
her three revolutions, making rapid strides towards equality. England is 
fortifying itself more than ever with privileges of the past. “France,” he 
adds, “reckons more than four millions of landed proprietors, and her 
soil is divided into one hundred and forty million portions”—a subdivision 
which gives each proprietor thirty-five of these infinitesimal estates. 
“Tn England,” he goes on to say, “the five-sixth of the soil belong to 
about thirty thousand proprietors. In France, the twentieth part of the 
landed property changes hands annually, by sale, inheritance, gifts, or 
exchanges : every twenty years the entire soil of France pays the tax, of 
change to government. In England, if we are to credit the author of the 
- *Black Book,’ since 1780, the numbers of landed proprietors are) always 
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din ing, and transfers do not take place, one year with another, for 
more than the five-hundredth portion of the soil.” It would appear, then, 
from this statement, that that which political economists, philosophers, 
and poets alike, have always agreed in looking upon as the mainstay and 
strength of a country, is, in France, as ephemeral as the thoughts and 
fancies of a wa population. Truly England has reason to congra- 
tulate herself in not Eo in the same path as France—the high-road, 
M. Ledru Rollin calls it, to equality; but every sensible Englishman 
would designate it the feticted to national pauperism. 

It would be difficult to imagine the depth of hatred borne by this arch- 
demagogue towards England. “Cursed power,” he exclaims, in allusion to 
the commercial aristocracy of the country, “‘let your ‘ Rule Britannia’ be 
sung from the top of your victorious masts in distant seas, that it may be 
answered from the metropolis by shrieks of hunger and of misery!” Of 
the political aristocracy, he says: ‘“ This aristocracy, it is said, constitutes 
at once the tness and the force of codeok After the peace of 
Westphalia the same thing was said of the old Empire of Austria, whose 
security raised feelings of envy ; but what became of that security before 
the breath of February? It will be answered to this, that England is 
protected against the contagion of ideas, by a deep ditch. That barrier 
will be powerless ; for the shocks of revolutions are transmitted, like the 
earthquakes, beneath the bed of the ocean.” In reference to the aristocracy 
of the universities, after making a display of profound ignorance as to the 
system adopted and pursued at those seats of learning, and comparing 
the expense with the sums voted for general educational purposes, he con- 
cludes by saying, “It is logical; the oligarchy which leads fatally to 
misery, can only reign upon ignorance.” 

Alas! poor England, the star of its ascendancy would be for ever set, 
had it ever had a star, but it appears, according to our imaginative and 
ardent hater, that England never had a star! Every nation, he says, has 
had its star. The star that illuminated the sky of Greece was called 
Venus—beauty ; that of Rome, Mars or Jupiter—strength or domination; 
and that which for now fifty years~has risen up in the sky of France, is 
called justice—the eternal right, equality. The Englishman alone has 
ae in power in his island, and has increased in wealth, without any 

ominant light, without any progressive and general philosophy, without 
“ideal.” “Such a country cannot enter into general life.” In fact, 
England is, according to M. Ledru Rollin, without the scale of humanity 
—a land which holds sway over 150,000,000 of subjects, which, to use the 
demagogue’s own words, “ to crush to pieces all impotent rivals, has only 
to show her fleets, her ports, her dominions, her banks, her fabrics and 
her cyclo factories, her markets, her arsenals, her counting-offices 
and her.forts, and those vassal and tributary colonies which make her 
mistress of a world larger than the Roman universe,” is to be actually 
from the brotherhood of nations, and from the sympathy of the 
world, and be hurled into even starless obscurity and nonentity, because 
it will not follow the ignis fatuus of an impossible equality, and worship 
with Nr aaa this treacherous star sprung from republican quag- 
mires and. 

Ireland constitutes a favourite theme with all who bear enmity to 

England. M. Ledru Rollin has not failed to dally with the thorn.in our 
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side, and to do his best to make the fester a little more fretful. The 
Irish, he says, send to parliament a little group of deputies, who are 
avoided like so many accursed men in the camp of the conquerors! What 
will the Irish mem think of their visitor of old, in the character of 
defender of their nationality? What will the Irish themselves thirik of 
Pane made by their democratic ally upon the memory of 
O’Connell. “The name of that man,” he says, “ who was great by in 

telligenee and cowardly at heart, will be marked in history with the brand 
of a traitor, and the day will come when Ireland, diafranchised by her 
revolutionary democracy, will cast off and curse his memory !” 

America and India pass next in review in this motley panorama of the 
crimes, the acts of injustice, the evil things, done by the abominable 
English. Among our trophies obtained in the American war, M. Ledru 
Rollin enumerates eighty heads of women, the long hair plaited in Indian 
fashion, to show that they were mothers! In India it was still worse; 
and in China our soldiers are stated to have amused themselves with 
putting infants to death. It would be difficult to say what all these absurd 
calumnies have to do with the decline of England; as they stand, they 
are merely inconsiderate abuse from a rabid enemy. The same purely 
inimical feeling, having no reference to the logical or philosophical ques- 
tion of “decline,” manifests itself in a more manly and a less opprobrious 
form when it declares that the infernal spirit of Pitt is not yet extin- 
guished in the aristocracy, and that if it dares to show itself again, it 
must be fought not on the plains of Belgium or Germany, but that “with 
steam, now-a-days, there is no longer an island that is not accessible.” 
This is what we like, a candid open declaration of war on the part of the 
Red Republican. Ledru Rollin will, no doubt, be the leader of this last- 
threatened invasion. We had that of Napoleon, commemorated by a 
column; we had that of De Joinville, commemorated by two letters, one 
from the brave old duke, and another from the no less gallant Sir Charles 
Napier, which, written to arouse the public from their almost excessive 
contempt of the French, have been used by M. Ledru Rollin, as caps to 
his argument upon the defenceless condition of England. Ledru Rollin’s 
own precedents eminently qualify him for being the leader of the new 
movement. His quick perception of the first whispering of sauve qui 
peut, upon a late celebrated occasion, his dexterity in escaping by a back 
window, while his devoted followers were with loaded guns and muskets in 
the streets, so fully attest that he possesses the best part of valour, discretion, 
in the most eminent degree, that we could almost fancy, ca that imagi- 
nation refuses to go so far, that were he to come at the of a hostile 
and invading host, he might, by some still more wonderful act of dex- 
terity, get back again. 

As in those matters which refer to the past history and the external rela- 
tions of England, M. Ledru Rollin has borrowed indiscriminately from all 
kinds of doubtful sources, so in that which refers to the internal condition of 
the country, his material has been still more easily obtained; and a large por- 
tion of the first, and a still more considerable ion of the second volume, 
are taken up with a well-known series of articles which appeared some time 
back in the Morning Chronicle. It is.almost unnecessary to refer to facts 
thus obtained, and the true bearing of which are so generally understood 
and appreciated. But it has been justly remarked, that before any 
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nd aristocracy, no Palisa, no eae, no EAA ta MERC, 
psa Aap oi endowed universities, no judicial mon ond i 
we are to’ our author, no political crimes. Let good-natured, clever, 
and “minute interrogators” g° to the faubourgs of Paris, to Lyons, to 
Lille, to Havre, Bordeaux, and other great cities, and inquire for the most 
ingenious and most loquacious of the prolétaires—let them worm, out 
their life’s experience, their day's toil, their week’s w their opinions 
of their own masters and of society in general. Whether the tats will 
be as lamentable, and in some respects as disagreeable, as in our own case, 
it ‘would be premature to conjecture till the materials of the comparison 
are before us. But we presume that the population of Paris, employed as 
it is almost entirely in the service of wealth and in the production, of 
luxuries, is not always well employed and happy. We presume that 
Socialism is not a sign of unruffled comfort and unmixed enjoyment. We 
fy that the hundred thousand men who withdrew their savings 

‘om the banks in 1847, and overthrew their government early next year, 
had actual reasons for desiring a change. We think that M. Ledru 
Rollin’s presence in this country is itself significant of something wrong 
at home. Why is he driven from a city in the ascendant to one on the 
decline ? 

M. Ledru Rollin has devoted two chapters, in his second volume, to 
what he calls the Homogénéité de Territoire et d’ Habitants, and to the 
Unité Historique et Mission de la France. The matter of these two 
chapters are contradicted by the facts of the case, and by every historical 
record extant. When these democratic philosophers have an object to 
attain, they alone of all classes of writers appear to have a total disre 
of all such facts and truisms. That the Breton, the Normand, the 
Auvergnat, the Gascon, the Provengal, and the Picard, form, in greater 
part, by the distinct features of his country, the character and configura- 
tion of his soil, his climate, and consequent habits and pursuits, as well as 
by original diversity of blood, a distinct class, is known to every ethnologist 
in France. That that which is now called France was originally made up 
of the most heterogeneous materials of any kingdom in Europe, is a fact 
equally familiar to all students of history. The aboriginal Gauls, or 
Celts, appear to have been of the same stock that wg Great Britain, 
The Franks, a German nation, came after the Romans, and disputed 
power in the north with the Allmanns, at a time when the Saxons held 
Anjou and Maine, and the Visigoths and Burgundians the south. The 
founder of the French dynasty, Clovis, was chief only of a tribe, and 
master of the Roman militia. A degenerate Latin formed the basis of 
the language at the time that these barbarians founded their first court 

Lutetia. That language was employed in all public acts, and predo- 

inates in the French G ae resent day, almost to the total exelusion of 
all Gaulish or Celtic roots. ft is needless to trace the territorial divi-. 
“ that remained permanent in what is now called France for centuries 
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more recent times, Gascons, Bretons, and Normans erin 3 
rds sovereigns of Anglo-Norman blood than towarc f 
: |. Suffice it that we have the authority of Thierry and 
not only that various races of Gaul and Germany have been con- 
‘the annalists under the name of Franks, and that the uni 
overnment was effectuated at a comparatively late A rpc but 
the population now composing the French nation are still almost as dis- 
tinct as ever. 
“M. Davésiés says: “ The individual annals of Normandy, Brittany, 
Guyenne, and Provence, all our titles of glory and of local franchises, 
were sacrificed in order to give us up to the mercies of a monarchy which 
abrogated the rights of an uniform and sudden conquest upon all the 
country that is called France. It has been attempted to attribute to all 
our provinces the same political condition that belonged to the Parisians. 
It is only in our days that the genius of the Thierrys and the Guizots, 
and the science of the Fauriels and the esealien, tas imparted to our 
history its true physiognomy, and brought it back to its true nationality. 
Besides, the sopulaticies have never been the dupes of falsehoods pro- 
by annalists, solely with the view to flatter the vanity of the 
arisians. ._ They have never seen in Paris the bond of their political 
M. Ledru Rollin’s work is altogether misnamed the “ Decline of Eng- 
land.” It is a mere hostile attack upon the institutions and social and 
political condition of this country, and an attempt to revive long-forgotten 
enmities between France and England. Upon the former subject, when- 
ever he ceases to quote, he either misrepresents, or worse. His very 
translator has been obliged to protest, in self-defence : “ We may here re- 
mark,” he tells us in a foot-note, “ once for all, that it forms no part of 
our design to correct, or even to point out, the blunders and misstate- 
ments of the author; they occur in almost every page; but it is much 
better to leave them to speak for themselves, as they will not fail to do 
with every reader of common intelligence, and more forcibly than by the 
voice of any comment.” 

In that which concerns France, he is no less at fault. In attempting 
to provoke hostilities between two countries which are becoming daily 
more intimately allied, he stands in a minority even with his own anarchi- 
cal party, and the majority of his countrymen would, at once, alike repu- 
diate the man and his incendiary doctrines. ‘‘ The mission of France,” 
M. Ledru Rollin intimates, in his chapter upon that subject, “is Revolu- 
tion! —that is to say, the people—that is to say, the right which captures 
the Sorbonne, the Bastille, and Versailles, and declares itself sovereign.” 
Alas! poor Ledru Rollin, he intimates that the parties of the past, who 
had been for a moment struck with dismay by the victory of Pacey, 
have got together again, by the kind permission of the people, and by a 
le cy isy have united to attempt a last and supreme effort against 
the Republic. “ But,” he adds, “ the decree is written on every page of 
history ; France does not recede ; ages cannot be raygere ow rom the 
shores on which I am thrown, I contemplate, with dence, the irre+ 
sistible course of the revolutionary flood, calculating how many hours it 
will take to carry away the new barriers that have been raised to oppose 
it, with the pigmies who have toiled at their elevation.” 
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Hoppy state of mind this, which rejoices only in revolutionary floods 
that destroy France, carry decay and destruction to England, and 
fouse wars and extermination between both! Lord Brougham took the 
er ee sn oe We bie Sens misunderstanding 
which took place upon the a to assert before the House of 
Lords, that ‘ there was no y on the part of those degraded cha- 
racters who form the Mountain, nor on the part of their still more con- 
temptible and degraded leaders, who, by issuing orders from London, 
where they are protected, are doing all they can to stir up disaffection 
and enmity between the French people and the French government. I 
know this,” continued the noble lord in his address, “from my own 
sources of information, and also from communications made to me by the 
French government when at Paris. The complaint of the French govern- 
ment is, that London is made the focus of all intrigues against its exist- 
ence—that it is the source from which all communicatious are made to 
the parti Rouge—so called, because it takes the colour of blood as its 

ropriate ensign. Yes, the parti Rouge takes its orders from the 
Coussididres, and the other crapulous leaders and misereants who now 
infest this country, after they have been forced to desist from infesting 
France. The French government complained to me bitterly of this—I 
am taunted with it when in France. Iam asked, ‘ Why we allow it?’ 
I can only reply, ‘ We have no Alien Bill;’ and J beg it to be distinctly 
understood that I express no regret that we have no Alien Bill. It isa 
misfortune; it is a necessary evil. Yet, I would not suffer any infringe- 
ment to be made on the principles of the constitution, to meet an excep- 
tional case like this. I know, however, that all parties in Paris circulate 
the report that the leaders of this vile Red party are not so ill received as 
they ought to be in this country. 1am sure that they are not received 
at all by any members of her Majesty’s government, and I trust that they 
are not received by any man who values his character, through the whole 
extent of the country. And,” added the noble lord, ““I assure you, my 
lords, that I am well informed that this party, whilst it is engaged in 
stirring up the hatred of the French people against the French govern- 
ment, against the friends of order, is equally actively engaged in 
stirring up ill-will and bad blood between the people of England and 
France, by every calumny and mendacity which they can circulate against 
us in their vile and serthloes publications.” 

While M. Ledru Rollin has been penning from his garret-window a 
voluminous treatise on the decline of England, a M. Raudot, a member 
of the Legislative Assembly for the department of the Yonne, has been 

ishing in Paris a far more seriously-considered and carefully-drawn- 
up work on the Decline of France; and which we propose to ourselves to 
ms in a few points, with Ledru Rollin’s ill-digested compilation. 

- Raudot starts by assuming that the power of a people is only a 
relative thing: its greatness ean only be measured by comparing it with 
thatof itsneighbours. Thus, for example, Holland is as populous and as 
rich as in the time of Louis XIV. Sweden has as efficient and coura- 
geous an army as in the times of Gustavus Adolphus. It is only the 
immense increase in power and riches of the great empires that has 
thrown them into an inferior position to what they previously held, not 
their own decline. So, M. Raudot says, it is with rance, which, sta- 
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tionary, while all around has been progressing, is already secondary to 


Russia, to Austria, and to Great Britain. In territorial acquisition France 
cannot bear comparison with its rivals. The possession of Algeria has 
only been a loss to France, and its army would perish of hunger, if the 
convoys necessary to its existence were intercepted. In population France 


has progressed in a much minor degree than its rivals. The following 
are the proportionate ratios :— 


In 1789. In 1816. In 1848. 
France had ............ 30,000,000 ...... 30,000,000 ...... 35,700,000 
Missile) > cdi 33,000,000 ...... 56,000,000 ...... 70,000,000 
ee EY 28,000,000 ...... 29,000,000 | ...... 39,000,000 
England —..s.....0000 14,000,000 ...... 19,000,000 ...... 29,000,000 
INE cccesscooat 6,500,000 ...... 10,000,000 ...... 16,000,000 


These figures speak for themselves. France more than doubled the 
population of England in 1789, had no longer a superiority of a third 
in 1816, and less than a fifth in 1848. This estimate does not also take 
into consideration the vast colonial possessions of the latter. It may 
also. be safely assumed, that not only is the lot of the masses less replete 
with privations at present than in the time of the great war, but that, in 
respect to England, it is at the present time infinitely superior to that 
of France. Upon this subject, M. Raudot’s work contains some details 
painful to peruse. 

M. Raudot informs us, that notwithstanding the great extent of its 
territory, France, an essentially agricultural country, does not produce 
nearly sufficient horses for the purposes of the cavalry even in time of 
peace. Upon the often-mooted question of the comparative naval 
strength, M. Raudot says, that in 1788 England had a superiority of 
four ships of war to three, and of two to one in 1827; and that the 
difference has kept on increasing. In respect to tonnage, the French 
merchant service counted in 1848, 683,298 tons; that of England, 
3,400,809 tons, which does not include the colonial service, which, in 
1846, was estimated at 617,000 tons. The proportional increase of the 
population being in England three times as much as in France, M. 
Raudot presumes that the imcrease in number of sailors has been some- 
what in the same ratio; but this is very doubtful; and it is extremely 
questionable if the theoretical politics of the day—free-trade and open 
navigation—may not soon reduce our mercantile marine to a similar 
forlorn condition as that of France. 

M. Raudot deduces from premises which it is needless to recapitulate 
here, that the public wealth of France is upon the increase; but, com- 
paring that progress with what it has been since 1816 in other states, 
he says, it has been in Austria nearly twice, in Russia twice and a half, 
in England three times, and in Prussia more than three times as much 
asin France. The totality of the landed property of France, he says, 
scarcely brings in to the revenue the two-thirds of what the lan 
property of the United Kingdom contributes to the state. “ What a 
fearful inferiority for France!” he adds. “ What would it be if the com- 
parison was made of the industrial and commercial revenues, as well as 
of the capitals of the two countries?” 

On the Ist of July, 1832, the mortgages on landed propert . 
sented a total amount of 11,233,265,778 franes; on the Ist of, July J 
1840, they had augmented by more i 1,300,000,000.. As @ natural 
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ng sere ne j peer me increasing: :1:4!W. 
M."Randot, aii teeta publi peosfierity ys oe 
do * wo ary approximating. t0 thovo ctitiea tines tof} she 
Rei republic, when debts entailed revolutions !”::: & ,ettoqz9 Wo 

"Phe ' deterioration of the physical character’ of thé Frenchman, is 
curiously shown by our author. Before 1789, the minimum height fob 
enlistment in the line was 5 feet 1 inch French. | Afterthé gieat wan.wad 
over, the minimum was reduced to 4 feet not quite 10-inchés 5: yéty with 
this’ minimum, there were many years more than 20,000; olan men 
exempted for deficiency in stature. In 1830, the ‘minimum»was still 
farther reduced to: 4 feet not quite 9 inches, and: it was-found: 
to reduce even that measure still further in 1832.’ During the:years 
which precede 1843, for a contingent of 80,000 men, an annual.!mean of 
13,437 on were rejected from not having attained a: stature which 
approaches so closely that of the Laplander. If the same’ height was 
exacted now as in 1789, more than 120,000 soldiers would have tole 
dismissed the service. 

The number of youths incapacitated from service by infirmities has:i in« 
creased in a still greater ratio. From 1831 to 1837, there were 504,000 
youths admitted, and 459,000 rejected. From 1839 to 1845, only 
486,000 were found eligible, and 491,000 were not so. ‘Thus, for the 
first, period, upon 400 recruits, 45} were infirm, or dwarfs; for the second; 
504 were found to be in that degraded position. ‘“ ‘Such, ” says: M. 
Raudot, “is the condition of the French youths; and during the ast 
eighteen years, which have generally been looked upon as so prosperous, 
their strength has diminished, and their health deteriorated. It is: by 
this condition of young Frenchmen of twenty-one years of age, proved 
upon the most authentic data, that the state of weakness and infirmity} 
and the progressing evil of a large proportion of the French gir 
can be judged of.” 

The progress of public morality is depicted to us as being equally un+ 
satisfactory. From 1826 to 1844, the number of persons committed for 
bankruptcy, mendicity, &c., more than tripled the same lapse 'of!)time 

Wiously ; the number ooantnitted for rebellion, violence, &c., increased, 
in the same period, more than a third; and the number committed fon 
thefts, &c., more than doubled. What is more grievous, is thé rapid in+ 
crease of crime among minors. In 1826, out of 159,841 individuals 
brought before the courts of criminal justice, 17,841 were les# than 
twenty-one years of age; and, in 1847, there were 34,559 out of 
239, 991. 

In 1827, the first year that a record was kept of the number of vised, 
they amounted to 1542, in 1845 they numbered 3084, and in 1847, 3647. 
Accidental deaths, which i in 1827 only amounted to. 4744, ineteaged : in 
1845 to 6908, and in 1847 to 8743—a prodigious rate of augmentation, 
sh nf ine te led many to believe, that among those so-called accidental: 

bs many victims of unknown ctimes. 

on Pape then, » i. Ledru Rollin has endeavoured to establish the deolitte 
of England upon the most superficial premises, his countryman, M.Randot; 
asserts, upon data of the most positive and unanswerable kind, that every 
thing is progress in England, and that the relative decline of France is 
incontestable. 

We, in England, are satisfied that whatever may be our future lot and 
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oe ct A the Anglo-Saxon and Panslavian empires, that de- 
cline)is, -atall events, not yet manifest. The returns of the Board of 
Tvade forthe very last month show an increase in the declared value of 
our exports, as compared with June last year, of 1,604,623/., being a 
larger increase than on any former occasion. This improvement is again 
distributed with remarkable uniformity throughout all departments of 
business, half of the amount being independent of manufactures in cotton 
or wool, and consequently of the rise in the staple of those markets. 
The steady augmentation in the export of some of the articles of manu- 
facture, such as leather and glass, in which foreign competition has lately 
been most active, continues to be one of the gratifying features of these 
returns; while the large totals under the head of haberdashery and mil- 
linery likewise show the progress of a comparatively new branch of em- 
ployment for the most distressed portion of our population, and which 
was heretofore considered in a great degree to limited to the 
Continent. 

The aggregate value of our exports during the first five months of the 
present year has been 21,191,973/., showing an increase, as compared 
with the first five months of 1849, of 4,835,975/. As compared also with 
the we period of 1848, the increase is 7,083,304. 

‘The improvement with re to imports has been equally progressive, 
and the var of aaueae of food and wee te a steady 
increase. 

While, therefore, we do not attach undue importance to M. Raudot’s 
pamphlet, which, like M, Ledru Rollin’s bulky work, has political, and 
therefore one-sided objects in view, still we cannot help remarking that 
he justly condemns that morcellement du sol, as he expresses it, in which 
Ledru Rollin and other democrats take so much pride. M. Raudot 
declares that it is a most disastrous cause of ruin, and according to Ledru 
Rollin’s own showing, it causes the whole of the landed property in 
France to change hands every twenty years; so that if England were to 
invest capital in French land, it might buy up the whole territory in that 
period of time. 

-\' We have, however, faith in France—a nation so full of glorious memo- 
ries.. When not carried away by evil passions, and vain political illusions, 
the French abound in generous emotions; their martial courage is un- 
doubted, their literary and artistic tastes are pre-eminent, their science 
takes foremost rank in the world. Nor is their judgment always in error. 
There is a vast gulf of demagogism, immorality, and irreligion, from which 
the labours of the good have for a long time oe exerted in vain to d 
the masses. The future of France lies simply in that question, the triump 
of the party of order and of real progress. We happily do not take rank 
among those demagogues who gloat over the misfortunes of their neigh- 
bours, or'rejoice in the decline of other countries. We wish France a 
happy and glorious, yet peaceful future; and we wish her, as we wish to 
see our own country, rid of those men who, like firebrands, kindle embers 
of destruction in their path, that they may hold up the fragments of ruin 
as standards of social and political progress ! 
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HESTER SOMERSET, 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Cuaprer XX. 


BUSY LIFE IN LONDON——-ROLAND HARTLEY VISITS HIS VICTIMS. — 


Ir was mid-day in the great metropolis. Life was everywhere; but.in 
some localities beyond others the stir, the toil, the energy of animal 
existence, made themselves apparent. A tide of human beings was pour- 
ing through Fleet-street, chafing and fretting beneath the contracted 
archways of venerable Temple-bar, sweeping through the Strand, rush- 
ing up and down the multitudinous streets and avenues which branch 

arms and tributaries, as it were, of the great main current. 
Then the mighty human river, having reached Charing-cross, divided 
itself into two cipal channels, the one stretching on to Westminster, 
and the other flowing up Pall-mall and Regent-street. All the time, as 
in the natural stream an adverse current frequently sets by the sides, there 
was a backward eddy of parties hurrying in the opposite direction, so that, 
the motion, turmoil, and general confusion were incessant. 

With the exception of a few loiterers around the print-shops, and in 
front of small hotels, every one seemed busy on his own account. Every 
man appeared a stranger to his neighbour, None cared which way his 
fellow went, provided he could advance with due celerity on his own path. 
Each individual, in short, was a little world in himself; yes, not one of 
those countless heads, thick as ‘leaves in Vallombrosa,” but was a micro- 
cosm, full of hopes, fears, schemes, and ambitions. His interests, his for- 
tunes were all in all. The old and the young seemed alike infected with 
this malady of restlessness, and t6 lie under a spell or curse embodied in 
the words, “Stay not, think not, but press onwards.” 

And is it always so? may ask a visitor from the country; ay, always, 
if we except a very few hours during the night; and even then this great 
thoroughfare is never deserted, for in those hours abound early market- 
men, police-constables, houseless wanderers, the drunken returning from 
their revels, women of dissolute character, and very frequently: small 
armies of paviors and sewer-men, who must prosecute their labour while 
others are supposed to sleep. Sunday closes the shop-fronts, though not 
all; and diminishes the amount of toil ; but still the multitude is there; the 
carriage, the many-formed vehicle for the people, and the pleasure-seekers, 
pour along. And thus has it been for unnumbered years, for ages, no in- 
termission, no repose, in the great and ancient metropolitan highway of 
the Strand. A busy being now stays his course, and dies ; another takes 
his place ; the last by the little burial grounds of St. Clement- 
Dane and St: Mary-le-Strand, bat he thinks not of his brother who may 
rest there. A generation passes away; a generation of new faces: suc- 
ceeds, as full of activity and recklessness as that which went ‘before. 
Again and again this process is repeated.. The wheel eternally moves 
around, ‘The man of to-day toils and earns his money ; the past is nothing, 
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the to him is everything. He asks no sympathy, for he seems 

wily anonscious of sasiahinginidnanbtehchiempeasidaih Meanie 

mutability of his own lot. Philosophy only, like another Xerxes, surveys 
the crowd, and sighs over their inevitable fate. 

Emerging from beneath Temple-bar, and proceeding west, might have 
been seen an individual who, though among the throng, a by no 
means in that state of excitement and bustle which aff others. His 
step was slow, but not listless or loitering. Others elbowed him on one 
side, yet he neither resented nor was aware of that sometimes necessary, 
though rather uncourteous, usage. The jeweller’s glittering mart, and 
‘the enticing picture-shop, were alike passed by unnoticed. His eyes seemed 
‘rather engaged in counting the flat stones of the pavement than in ranging 
over the divers attractive and lively scenes by which he was surrounded. 

Yet, the person was not a philanthropist, or a sage mourning over the 
follies of the human race; nor was he a politician, or great monied 
speculator. We recognise in the man Roland Hartley; he was ponder- 
ing on his favourite theme, congratulating himself on the success of 
his plans, and weaving in his mind the web by which his revenge, the 
spider-reptile, was to capture his victims. To obtain a few minutes’ 
release fromthe crowd, he now passed under one of the heavy arches 
which lead mto the great court or area of Somerset House. This vast 
pile of Italian architecture, raised by Sir William Chambers, in 1778, 
on the site of the Duke of Somerset’s palace, affords a most welcome 
refuge to the wayfarer from the noise and tumult of the Strand. Here 
he may collect his thoughts, and meditate in comparative quietness; a 
colony of tame pigeons only will be constantly flying around him, or 
perching, perhaps, at his feet, in expectation of being fed. Hartley paced 
before the numerous public offices into which the spacious building is 
divided; but dismissing other subjects of reflection, he now yielded to 
the promptings of his unreturned and defeated passion—that strange 
enduring love which still burned, like lava, in his breast; and then he 
exulted in his approaching triumph over his rival and enemy. 

“TJ will go—I will linger no longer; I will once again ravish my eyes 
with her fatal beauty. I will address him kindly, and ah eo a 
show of friendship will increase my power over him tenfold. will 
wind around them both the chain of their destiny; they shall never 
escape me.” 

Such were the thoughts which passed through Hartley’s mind as he 
quitted Somerset House, and turned again into the busy Strand. About 
twenty minutes’ walking brought him into Pall-mall; and, passing 
through St. James’s-square, he knocked at the door of a house in Jermyn- 
street. 

“Is Mr. Somerset at home?” asked Hartley. 

The footman replied in the affirmative ; and, in a few minutes, Hartley 
was in the drawing-room—alone. 

The feelings which for an instant crowded upon him we attempt not 
to'portray. He was in the house of his foe; the man whom, by a train 
of. manceuvres which he had brooded over for years, he intended to crush. 
Gall was in his heart, but honey was now to distil from his lips, As he 

thought of the approaching scene, his brow darkened and contracted 
from an unconquered feeling of hatred, and his frame was agitated by 
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he indulged. - But ‘these outward :revealimgsbf 
si na ky — and: he stood paoptoed foritiie 
vigaobis enol base posdeod tod 
wraan) Stapacsteetetved th the rods: His surprise’ ‘ab: bis: brother 


-ensiindids but whether the visit were made with’ a view:of: establishing 
“between them a friendly intercourse ‘suspended during so-manyyears,.or 
‘whether Hartley: had some unpleasant business: «te ‘transacty bevcwas 
ata loss ‘to imagine. A quiet smile overspread Somersbt’s: face, 

and seemed the index of unmistakable kindly feelings; he did not, how- 
ever, extend his hand to Hartley, lest the sourteoy, ee 
pes -be-returned. il nu! » 19fitei 190 to 
1 ©Hugh, hearing that you your family have come! to: ‘town;’ «said 

‘in‘a subdued sci of voice, “I-take the liberty of:eallingon you 

past e8 bi ‘you welcome, and to offer—that is, if you do not: greatly 
‘object—any poor services of mine that might conduce towards: yen J 


“your visit Pert 
So Such guage was so entirely unexpected from the loin, 
loons of the F the Temple, an and from one who, Somerset had every reason «to 
believe, regarded him with unmitigated aversion, that he could biahpatdite 
on the speaker without offering any observation. 
«I know,” pursued the hypocrite, ‘ that on many occasions I have ex- 
ressed myself, and behaved towards you, in an unbrotherly manner. But, 
late me, the bitterness of past days has long ceased; ] perceive my 
error, and heartily repent of the hostile feelings once cherished by me. I 
am ignorant of your own sentiments, but I frankly sidienbelage I 
am the aggressor, and, if not too late, wish now for reconciliation and 





Somerset, though taken by surprise, did not for an instant doubt; the 
genuineness of Hartley’s overtures of friendship ; his unsuspecting nature 
was at once blinded and deceived, and his generous heart subdued ; 
Geighe. emotions filled his bosom, while his eyes beamed with unmingled 

ht 

** Roland! my brother, my long-estranged beloved brother !” hyeried, 
grasping Hartley’s hand; “this is gratification indeed; this is pleasure, 
the extent of which Ihave not words to describe. You know I loved you 
years ago, and would have done anything to repair the sad breac\ ‘be- 
tween ‘us. ‘That I pardon—no, such a word shall not ‘be: uttered 
by me—that I love’ you still deeply, truly, affectionately, let the: old 
man’s tear (for I'am old compared with you) and. this exabrace bare 
witness.” 

With all the abandonment and fraternal fondness of a too twidkting 
heart, he passed his arm over the shoulder of Hartley, and leant on’ his 
ine An enemy entering his rival’s country, bent on ‘hostility but: feign- 

eaesay herp a Judas saluting with a kiss while resolving tov betraysa 

t counterfeiting sleep when aren. only! ithe fatal 
sic hth wadsHartle idedasecbuothede'ssharkas) watsle bus yiieorwe 
Nr Some pele y the: warmth of his fockings, called -his!:wife, 


; Seer too, with ‘her lithe airy figure;| 
2 gia neo Norval Hosbelle had oveauonetfeed inte cho cntuie 
“thents of Hartley ;' she believed: his disposition essentially: 


“tlety, hardness of heart, and a gloomy: moroseness; appearing: to! idhémits 











ideading characteristics. With the intuitive quickness and penetration! of 
the di he had 


oher: fisaw now: . That 
her h had long ardently desired to be reconciled :to -his,. 
sel dindsrn te hentherefore it would have given her great pain to)+have 
-waitedobstacles, and become a bar between them. Feeling this, she »re- 
iburned the greeting of Hartley with as much cordiality as she was-ableto 
eahow ¢ ane searching eyes were bent upon her, and his fevered: hand 
@e eae 
-fead, hike a presentiment of coming evil, oppressed her heart.))..9- 00 
ioiHfester did not share her mother’s feelings, but responded to! the weleome 
of her father’s brother with the frank and open spirit:peculiar to'the| young. 
She ‘regarded him as unfortunate, and the victim of some secret and’ un- 
3 ined Sorrow;: indeed this belief excited her sympathy,.and rendered 
him almost an object of interest.in her eyes. Ah! could she have rent 
‘away the shrouding veil, and beheld the blackness, the hell. within..that 
bosom ; recognised there the fiendly spirit that strove to hurry on; her 
father: to ruin; that would one day turn her mother’s gentlenesas~into 
‘something worse than the ravings of anguish; and follow her own steps.in 
the-world with unceasing persecution, heaping on her head trial after. trial 
—how would she have shrunk into herself! while that young: fair! faee, 
instead of wreathing with smiles, as she gazed on the human monster, 
‘would have been blanched with dismay. . 


’ 


Cuarter XXI. 


MR. SOMERSET AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE—THE CONFIDENTIAL 
fl DINNER. ; 


tI. was a busy day on the Stock Exchange. A great fluctuation.pre- 
twailed.in the prices of stocks, and the prices of all manner of shares in the 
foreign mines, canals, and other public companies which had recently 
sprung into existence. 
-: Bextholomew-lane was alive with human beings, all in quick motion. 
Here, speculators, face to face, were eagerly debating; there,. brokers, 
with:slips of paper in their hands, were running to their respective offices 
im the neighbourhood, and anon hurrying back again. Men, becoming 
‘thirsty through excitement, were rushing to the coffee-houses around the 
corner, calling for soda-water and lemonade, and then, like the brokers, 
returning to the scene of action. verti 
» Lhe entrance of Capel-court, in Bartholomew-lane—and Capelveourt 
is the stronghold of the! jobbers, members of the Stock Exchange, only 
having: access to the ;epacious building at the further end—the entranee 
strikingly resembled the aperture of a bee-hive when beaten by.a stick, 
and all; hdhoneyed:ibhabitanta rush out, and round about, humming in 
curiosity and alarm. Qaly:ito :have. gazed upon. that, crowd. of, eager, 
-bustlmg imén; would-have been sufficient to give.an. indiffereat-spectator 
theovestigo,:and/he might, at least, have imagined that, the fate.of king- 
as eae of their, proceedings. “Then the divers 
-passions:making! ves visible in-the expression of men’s countenanges 
sind dthe motion, of their bodies :, here suspense, as, the valub..of shares 









































iiocesh a thamideddis of a certain 
a cghbourbood, tov rhaps, instructions as to the 
shares which that gen scchands Sachittaeadieetinode 
returns. avuhe'dethendhaenah his sdesitiedbcnenestitelitinies smiles 
jepeushys beb:tho-aach inoment: Seorres and then he takes off his hat 
to wipe away, with his silk handkerchief, the great drops of per- 
ee out on his 


i 8 Somerset, led on by degrees, and yielding little by little, had now 
fairly delivered himself up to the Tempter. The passion of younger 
days, long kept i in subjection or in a state of torpidity, had revived, and 
in that resuscitation acquired a tenfold energy. Not content with join- 
ing a few companies, he bought shares in almost half the schemes 
owen ane the market. To raise money for the purchase, and to 
ie msequent “calls,”’ he had, unknown to his wife, sold out his 
amily ade one even mortgaged his estate of Brookland Hall. ‘The 
course he was pursuing was ruinous—frightful ; and yet,-all the time, 
he never entertained the slightest doubt of realising in the issue a large 

There was another individual well known to us among that crowd. 
Mr. Pike was in the court among the Jews, busily at work. His sharp 

constantly followed the movements of Mr. Somerset. Unobserved 
by the latter, he dogged him everywhere—his evil genius, his Mephis- 
Mr. Pike had still one object in view. Assisted in his task by 
several Jews, who, for a small remuneration, agreed to abet him, he 
endeavoured, by circulating good accounts of certain American mines or 
Spanish bonds, to induce Mr. Somerset to purchase in the same: 
then, as soon as he ascertained he had done so, the tables were re- 
versed; for he and his Jews ran about, as if intelligence had only that 
instant arrived, deploring the failure of the gold veins, the vanishing of 
the silver lodes, and the complete bankrupt condition of the Spanish 
nation. By means like these, such was the feverish state of the times, 
— rose and fell to so great an extent, that it was no uncommon thing 
parties to gain or lose thousands in an hour. Mr. Somerset that iat 
. the indefatigable but unsuspected exertions of Pike and — 
saps lost four thousand pounds ! 

‘/The: money-market was over; the doors of the inner piniiienalieenn 

were closed, and the crowd was gone. 
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eo 'We must enter a eopteching mansion at the west-end of the town. 
There were footmen with powdered heads, and men out of livery; there 
| furniture ; there were statues and valuable paintings—every- 


thing’ | and wealth. i 
»» ‘The master of the house had finished his dinner, and was seated over 
his wine, in company with one friend. 

The face of Mr. Abercrombie, naturally broad and florid, was flushed 
with the good cheer of which he had partaken. Even the thin sallow 
visage’of Mr. Pike had caught, in its extreme points, a slight rosy tint, 
So seldom did the latter gentleman afford himself 2 good dinner, that 
the one he had just eaten had caused his impoverished blood to circulate 
in an unusual manner through his withered veins. | 

The ex-cheesemonger, the great director of the famous Diamond 
Company of Brazil, had been remarkably condescending and affable in 
his communications with Mr. Pike, whose sagacity he duly appre- 
eiated. They had talked much during the dinner; but now: the 
hearts of both being opened by the generous wines, their conversation 
was less reserved, and they imparted to each other their secrets in the 
most trusting manner possible. Mr. Abercrombie, resting both his 
a on the table, and leaning towards Pike, looked inquiringly inte 

ace. 

“So you don’t think he can be induced to venture another five 
thousand, do you ?” 3 

“Impossible; he is in difficulties already—his estate is m 
re must be content with the ten thousand you have already gained of 

money.” a 

“ Good ; but I’ve only ninety thousand pounds in my hands. Hows 
ever, this sum is better than nothing. I wish, Pike, you would accompany 
me to the other side of the water.” 

** No, I thank you. I would rather keep the little I possess snugly at 
home, than surround myself with luxuries in a foreign land.” 

“* Well, every man to his taste. I like display; it’s my hobby, and I 
don’t wish to hoard.” | 
~ “You'll pay me the two thousand to-morrow.” 

“Certainly ; that is, when you have obtained my passports, and we 
have laid everything in right train.” 

“ Leave that business to me,” said Mr. Pike. ‘‘ Of course I do nothing 
wrong in assisting you to get off, since if you did not take this 
money, the other directors most certainly would. I consider you the 
most worthy man of “2 ‘ se a therefore — — 
grounds, to , off the cash in erence to your fellows. is is 
my view of thesvasiing? added the arte af thinsesniede to me equity 
and justice.” ; 

Mr. Abercrombie smiled a pleasant smile, and, filling his glass, winked 
and nodded his large head several times, for agreeable thoughts were 
met give you a toast, Pike—‘ Blindness to my brother directors, and 
confusion to the Great) Diamond Company of Brazil and Gold-Dust 
Association of South Africa !’” 7 , 

cw Mr, Pike’s parchment face exhibited a broad grin.. He drank) the 
toast, and presently, in a whisper, proposed one himself——1) 9+) 
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«you, Pike,” said Aheoepornbin are they filled the ir gla 
iii drank epote, saying divers other pleasant dings a duiging. in 
ony ay : P45 PaabttoD 
CHAPTER XXIL tte odd entort stdetls 


) THE RUINED SPECULATOR. ; rolsteo yeh 7 


Py ‘Mn. SoMERSET, in great nervous excitement, was poring over the 
morning papers. They might inform him of something which possibly 
ve transpired in the city, since he left on the afternoon of the preceding 


mA few months spent in that incessant papa me hope to. disappoint- 
ment, from puss wy Cay consequent on specula epee th the 
wrinkles.on his forehead, and added considerably re hie 

after project, in which he had engaged, had burst like a Oa Fore 
and mines had alike to him proved ruinous affairs, 
seemed fated never to turn up a fortunate card. Sil he clung with 
tenacity, like a wrecked seaman embracing a floating spar, to 
all of hope which was left him; and chiefly that hope was placed on the 
Great Diamond Company of Brazil. 

We saw Mr. Somerset, on one occasion, busily engaged in calculating 
what his gains might be ; now the process was reversed—he was counting 
his losses ! 

The money raised by the sale of his stock was absorbed; the advance 
for which his house and lands stood mortgaged, had melted away. He 
could not command another hundred pounds in the world ; and—harrow- 
ing thought fur an honest and fond heart—his wife and child knew 
ce sr of the state of his affairs. On the contrary, the elated spirits 

e usually displayed in their presence, led them to conclude that 

Miah feasts attend his undertakings. 
wspapers and price-currents dropped from his trembling hands, The 
grey-bende man leant back in his chair and sighed. He thought of 
and Hall, and the quiet pursuits he once followed there. He com- 
ener that life with the turbulent scenes amid which he had passed the 

t six months. And what was the reward for the sacrifice he had made? 
—what the result of his toil? Must they be utter ruin? No! he would 
not yet yield, he would not despair. The altar of hope still burned, and 
he would feed it with the oil of perseverance. 

** These large shares in the Diamond Company of Brazil will retrieve 
ull,” he said to himself. ‘The concern must succeed; the profits musé 
be very great. Abercrombie is a shrewd man, & man of powerful intellect, 
Iam glad he is at the head of the ‘board.’ No, I’ll not sell my shares. 
The profits of the first year, unless I am very greatly mistaken, wil enable 
me to re-invest the old amount of stock, and, perhaps, puochade back 
Brookland Hall.” 

toHe:rose from his seat. re-assured, his usual firmness. reburnéd: oud a 
tight smile took the place of the recent cloud of sorrow,on his. brow. 
About’ :halfan hour passed, during which he was ind ‘in happy: 
reveries, when a servant. knocked at the door, and deli adchien &tthn: 


brouglit; he. said, bya messenger from the city. Eagerly, Mr. Somerset 
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Spéndd it; for the ‘hiindwriting was that of his broker, aud, as thi setvant 
ana he i my pf vg , a ine 
9S ik, UTE ismy painful duty to inform you of a fact only this morni 

eda ale re epg Sens 


rerombie, the chairman of the 
Company of Brazil and Gold-Dust Association of South Africa? had beet 
absent from the office for the last'three days on account, it was stated, of 


indisposition. (‘ Poor fellow!’ said Somerset ;,‘I am sorry for it; I'll 


and see him.’) It now appears, on the other directors opening. 
nb-box"th ‘ply into their \Ggakart all bills and: moneys aived ‘tl the 
Mpa, they find ‘the said box entirely empty. On application at 
batikers, ‘they likewise’ find that Abercrombie, who had power to ‘dra 
checks with one countersign, has swept away and cleared, the whole ac 
count: | In short, it has been ascertained, beyond the shadow of a dotbt, 
that, the said Abercrombie has decamped with the company’s entire effects. 
He obtaitied passports to the continent under a false name; pursuit is con® 
iret ‘useless, since the authorities abroad will not give him Hp there-. 
t 









he remaining directors, being insolvent, have closed their offices, and 
ie" ‘Great. Diamond Company of Brazil and Gold-Dust Association of 
South Africa,” has ceased to exist. 0 
7 “ Your very obedient servant, 
“Tsaac Ben SAMUEL.” ' 


Like a‘man suddenly overpowered by some deadly intoxicating liquid, 
like a duellist who receives his antagonist’s ball in his heart, so Mr. 
Somerset staggered, still holding the fatal letter in his grasp. He en- 
deavoured to support himself by leaning his weight on both his hands 
upon the table. He did not utter an exclamation or even a groan. His 
Heart was riven with an anguish which had no words. The shock had 
caused a vertigo which every moment increased, until all ideas were obli- 
terated’ from his brain. He gave one wild stare around him, and theri 
the unhappy schemer, the less criminal than thoughtless, the man irre- 
mediably ruined, sank insensible on the floor. 


Cuapter XXIII. 


THE ANGLER ENSNARES HIS PREY. 


» Biesstngs on the forgiving heart of woman! She may feel much, up- 
braid much, and weep long, when suddenly plunged, ty the errors: of 
those she loves, from’ happiness or wealth, into the of misery and 
poverty. “Yet soon does the harshness soften away, the tear dry up, and: 
she: is _— to soothe, instead of ,to ask consolation herself: ready to’ 
battle with fate, and face the pitiless storm of fortune, forgetting her former’ 
luxuries,' and dainty estate,” all but her affection, whether that affeetion 
warm the bosom of the wife, the mother, or the child. } on 

Mr. Somerset was supported in the arms of Isabella and Hester: They: 
had heatd from his lips the’ confession of his mad deeds, and the tale! of 
hisvuini| They:knew Brookland Hall was ric longer’ their home, and that! 
they: were reduced to poverty, perhaps-absolute want. Yet natural: feel. 


ings of anguish! were in) their ‘régard and anxiety for him they: 


loved yahd: Mr, Somerset, instead of being bitterky reptodchedy as lie exe! 
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pected, instead of beholding them borne down by a flood of unavailing 
sorrow, received condolement at their hands. ‘Such a’return for his folly 
increased his love, but, at the same time, deepened his remorse. 
Somerset was a man of high honour, and stern principle ; he was there- 
fore resolved to meet all his liabilities, and settle his affairs in a straight- 
forward manner. Convinced of his errors, he would withdraw entirely 
the vortex of speculation, and gain his living by his own endeavours in 
some honest way. 

One evening, as he was arranging his accounts, and pondering on the 
probable manner in which he should now earn his bread, Roland Hartley 
entered his room. There was a singular expression on the face of the 
latter; a deep studier of the human physiognomy might have been 

in his aim to read the perplexing page it presented. There 
was an endeavour to tranquillise and soften the hard features, as if 
the spirit felt sorrow and sympathy; yet a sneer half wreathed the 
lip, and the heart within, binding with exultation, sent a fiery light 
into the eye. 

“ Roland, I am glad you have called,” said Somerset, rising. “I want 
much to consult with you. Come, Iam aware you know of my losses. I 
don’t wish to make a secret of my position, at least to you. In a word, 
Roland, you see before you a ruined man !” 

“Not so; not quite so, I hope,” observed the hypocritical Hartley. 

* Yes, a mad dreamer—a man who weakly yielded to temptation, and 
who now the harvest of his deeds in misery and disgrace.” 

“ Do not d: something must be done.” 

“True, something shall be done. I will pay every penny that I 
owe.” 

Hartley moved uneasily, and knit his brow, but he instantly checked 
himself. If Somerset, indeed, paid “every penny,” he should be cheated 
of half of his revenge. 

* Excellent! I am delighted. Then you think you can discharge all 
your liabilities? You are quite sure of this——-” added Hartley, endea- 
vouring to lead his brother on. 

“ Why, I will do it. The truth is, I have delivered up Brookland Hall 
to the mortgagee ; the struggle was a hard one; but—but—” stammered 
the poor man, “it can’t be helped. I have since, with my remaining 
property, met every claim except-———” 

“ Except—” repeated Hartley, looking keenly at Somerset from 
beneath his bush Sheer. . 

‘* Except one debt.” 

“ Which you can discharge?” 

“No, I psd that is, not immediately. I wish I could.” 

Hartley again was enabled to breathe freely. 

“T wish [ could,” repeated Somerset. ‘I have balanced my accounts, 
I have expended all my money, and still I owe one man——’ 

“ How much?” 

“ Not much ; and yet I cannot by any possibility raise the sum. This 
creditor is beginning to grow impatient, and to pressme. Oh! Roland, 
Roland! I have a great horror of a prison; and yet I feel assured that, 
unless I discharge almost instantly this last remaining debt, a prison must 
be my portion. 
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Hartley walked slowly away, repeating, half unconsciously, to himself, 

and an long upon the words—“ A prison—a prison!” He then 

abruptly turned back, and looked inquiringly into Somerset’s face. 

“The debt, you say, is not large, and it is your last liability—your 
very last.” 

“ Yes, this obligation met, I shall be quite free; a man without a 
shillmg, but a man who owes nothing. Roland,”—he took his brother 
by the hand, and continued, in a low, hing tone of voice, ‘ you are 
the only being I can apply to in the strait. Save me from a 
prison! You would not behold me within the walls of a prison !” 

Hartley remained silent. The falling lids of his eyes concealed the fire 
of joy that burned within them. 

“T do not ask this money as a gift. Lend it to me for six months.” 

Hartley continued thoughtful: he spoke at length. “You have not 
told me x amount; it may not be in my power to oblige you.” 

‘The sum is only five hundred and fifty pounds. A party is indebted 
to me as much, but cannot pay me for six months.” 

“Ha! then people owe you money?” 

“T wish they did, Roland. is party, Velasquez, the Spanish 
merchant in Broad-street, is the only person in the world from whom I 
expect money.” 

Now Velasquez, Hartley knew, was not worth a straw. The coveted 
opportunity presented itself—the wished-for moment had arrived. He 
might now place Somerset entirely in his power, and the sacrifice would 
not be great. Gladly would he sink the five hundred and fifty pounds to 
be the holder of a slip of paper bearing Somerset’s acceptance: the time 
‘ would come when the latter, cut off from all means of discharging the 
amount, would lie at his mercy, and then 

“ Hugh! make yourself easy. I happen just now to have the sum you 
name idle at my banker’s—consider it at your service.” 

The poor man knew not how to express his gratitude. He wrung 
Hartley’s hand, thanked him again and again, and called him his pre- 
server, the good genius who had come to save him from the horrors of a 
prison. Somerset forthwith obtained the proper legal stamp, wrote out a 
promissory note, which bound himself to pay Hartley the sum of five 
hundred and fifty pounds in six months from that time. Hartley, in re- 
turn for this, tendered him his cheque for immediate payment. Never, 
perhaps, before did a man receive knowingly bad paper for good with such 
heart-felt pleasure. Being sure that his brother would never be able to 
discharge the sum, he felt, while buttoning up his coat, that within the 
small compass of his pocket-book he held, so to speak, entire control over 
the destiny of his enemy. 
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THE PATRIOT STATESMAN. 


DEDICATED, WITH PROFOUND SYMPATHY AND RESPECT, TO LADY PEEL. 
“lis age wherein Wo vs te Secreted tn vindiatting Bo Ghntimnetae ve statesman. 


Peel was the type and representative of his generation.” — Times. 


Str Rosert Pest is dead! the sudden cry 
Went home to England’s heart, and through the earth 
It wandered, and unwonted ne came 
Gave back the cry, that one of such rare worth 
To freedom and the world, in wisdom’s prime, 
With all its stores long practised to command, 
In _— of should perish ere his time, 
wise Ulysses of his native land. 
The patriot Commoner is dead! the trust 
and men, and nations, is no more! 
Yet shall his virtues long survive his dust, 
His English spirit will not leave the shore 
He loved and served so well, who reconciled 
Contending factions, still her guide shall be, 
His country’s saviour by persuasion mild, 
The honoured teacher of posterity. 


And can it be! whom, erst, a few brief hours 
The senate witnessed in his loftiest flight, 
There, where his spirit ruled them with its powers, 
They lingered, spell-bound, with a new delight, 
Nor saw the listening morn steal softly in, 
As through the pealing roof the ns aoe ay rung, 
Hailing that eloquence all hearts could win,t 
That but from truth and England’s welfare sprung. 


Scarce ceased the echoes of that voice, scarce cheers 
On cheers had died avay,§ when—cruel fate! 
Down men and women’s cheeks were seen sad tears, 
For one a nation loved, and none could hate 
(Whose life of toil no selfish objects gotpe 
Crushed, agonized, and dying, was laid low, 
The silver chord all loosened, no more true, 
The golden bow] all shattered at a blow. 


And round the dying Statesman’s bed—ah me! 
The Muse is mute with grief, nor mortal can 
Speak that deep—crushing—silent—agony 
Of wife, of children, and that war-worn man, 














* “T believe it is without precedent, that the National Assembly of France should 
pig age on the minutes of its proceedings the words of its President, expres- 
ve ts : 
yaaa John Russell, on moving a National Monument to the departed 
tatesman. 
t “The effect of his eloquence was singularly, we might almost say, unaccount- 


”—- Chronicle. 
ener te cones wi te dend in the following testimony of his great 
friend :—“ The love of truth, and the love of his , Lhave always considered 
to be the two characteristic features of Sir Robert Peel, and I deem it my duty to 
make this known.”— Duke of Wellington. ae g2iw 
is Moons é as our report says, amid ‘loud and long-continned cheering.’ 
a 


gonial 


for the character, and its sorrow for the death of a British 


hours the statesman who had commanded the | 
was a wreck of life and strength, shattered, restless, 


, 
; 





The Patriot: Statesman. 


His old, old friend, who, on a thousand fields, 
Had faced death’s horrors, yet his firmness kept, 
Now strives in vain—the heroic Harpies yields, 
And ne'er unnerved before—war’s bravest wept.* 


sana yo» Patron of seience, art, and. 
The Muses w mp 4 bg et an an 
mast: Cer veahne whens cates ote ton avis 
All mourn thir loge and England’ nor sall as 
-Long mourn, whom Time can ne’er replace, 
ies tent of Cectonnan ok inteeal bean 
Of Commoners that make so great her race, 


The doom of empires, and the fall of kings, 
Thrones lost and won he witnessed, and raised ang 
Old monarchies, then turned to trace the sp 
Of nations’ discontent, and dashed the cu 
Of bitterness from England’s lip: he theca 
Her destinies by justice, o her strand 
To all earth’s fatness, and in peace was laid, 
Amidst the tears and blessings of the land. 


Proud victor of himself, when reason spoke, 
Seeking but truth, he would not close his ear, 

He listened, thought, believed, then nobly broke 
The thrall of old opinions that each year 

He long maintained, and like a conqueror rose, 
From that great struggle with himself, sublime, 

And dared to tell the world, old friends and foes, 
He thought anew—and this was deemed a crime! 


For this men’s execrations, and the lie 
Of disappointed hopes, the ribald scorn, 
The shafts that would have hissed, but scarce could fly, 
So weak the hands that would implant the thorn 
In such a noble heart, that felt no shame 
In being wiser; such his recompense, 
Who, born to fortune, won a deathless name, 
To teach, by his example, ages hence. 


The first great teacher of a nobler hope 
For England, that all party is no more, 
Now future statesmen by his name shall cope 
With faction, and like him shall use their power, 
Who wielding, for long years, the destinies 
Of this vast empire, and a omy he 
Its honours, pensions, place, all men most prize, 
Left not one stain upon his memory. 





. * “Lord Hardinge remarked, on leaving the room, that the contemplation of his 
beloved friend on his dying bed had more unnerved him than all the dangers and 
horrors he had witnessed on the plains of Moodkee and Sobraon.” 
+ ‘No Minister of the Crown ever dispensed such liberal rewards to men of geni 
whilst his encouragement of the fine arts, as a private individual, was as 
as his tion of e excellence.. To him, whilst Minister, Wordsworth was 
indebted for his pension of 3001, a year; Southey for the same, with the offer of a 
baronetey;’James Montgomery for 1501 a year; Tytler and T for 2001 a 
each ; and the widow of T. Hood for 100/. a year. To the sons of Mrs. Hemane, 
to a'son of Allan Cunningham, he ga scr ther SL, wo Nor did this 
wise am. noble-minded statesman a science less highig As- 
“Dr. Faraday, Mrs, rSomerrille, and M‘Culloch,’ owe , 
eee anti Such are among the evidences he has left of his 
” as Gibbon tells us, “than pearls and diamonds” ‘inn 
which makes most enduring the greatness and glory of nations. **" 
Aug.—VOL. LXXXIX, NO. CCCLVI.. 
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Great Statesman, posse et now we pay 
Just homage to thy pure 
gy ees survive our day, ani 
And from them be thus :—“ He shared 
His country’s glories, and was one 


ert ferme oa 
Undo what forty years of toil had done.” 


Or, ripe for civil strife, with their firm hand 
Restoring good-nil|thoagh a trtbled a, 

- a 
May she then find such citizens as Peel.~ 
"Twas but three weeks! and on my arm he hung, 
A reverenced guest,§ and all unworthy I, 
To have his talk whose fame through earth had rung, 
Proud of the touch of immortality, 
To be forgotten never: and now— ‘still,’ 
Still is that eloquence that charmed the hall; 
Cold is that hand that made my bosem. thrill; 
Quenched is the glory of that festival! 


His last in public: honoured be the place, 

The spot where last he stood, where tearful age 
Since stood, his noble presence to retrace,|| 

Who fills so large a part of England’s page, 

* “The amelioration of our criminal code, the reform of our police, the intro- 
duction of simpler forms and more responsible management into every part of 
our administrative system, took up large parts of Sir Robert’s career, while there 
was not a subject that could possibly come within his reach that. he did not grasp 
resolutely and well.” — 7% - 

+ “Sir Robert was one man by parentage, education, friends, and almost every 
circumstance of his very early entrance into public life, and another man by the 
workings of his great intellect, the expansion of his sympathies, and his vast and 
varied experience. He-was a great man, and broke through his trammels, but 





his life was spent in that long and pai struggle. His affections, his friend- 
his and his speeches, kept in record against him, held him back, 
while his and active solicitude for his country drew him on.”— Times. 


“Such is the man, the statesman, and the with his great virtues, that 

















The Patriot Statesman. 


For now! a Prensa above his a 

Whose glorious no y bears, 
The rugged peasant can Fees asomgacanay 

In Drayton’s homely ch that heard his prayers. 


The Statesman sleeps among his peasantry, 
oe where his father and his mother sleep, 
ous wish,* no pomp, no blazonry, 
en all was over, should his ashes keep, 
There where they lived and died, his heart was there, 
Mapromed rp ashy and where he would have died, 
The simple children of the soil his care, 
His wish was honoured, but his country 


sighed. 
She would have proudly laid that fame-crowned head 
In her fair fane that all her shows, 
The solemn temple of the mighty 
Where England's best and greatest men repose 
After long service, ‘neath the Abbey bell, 
With all a Nation’s obsequies of woe, 
She would have laid him there—but he sleeps well 
In Drayton’s quiet church—’tis better so. 


He wants no mausoleum for his fame 
Who gave a Nation bread! rough sons of toil 
Will teach their little ones to lisp his name, 
No more the hungered of a scanty soil; 
And thus his glorious monument shall be 
Laid deep within a people’s breast, 
That best preserves a ’3 memory, 
When, all his lsbourdone, he takes his rest. 


From him the lust of fame had passed ; 
He wished no h but the common good; 
He saw the selfishness of sway, 
And, on himself alone, stood 
To serve his country and the world, yet knew 
Who serve mankind the envious mock must bear, 
The stings and slanders of detraction’s crew, 
The martyr’s crown for deathless fame must wear.+ 


He wore it well, and, wearing, greater grew,t 
Unmoved by obloquy, but not unstung, 
Still served his country as the patriot few 
Alone have served it, though with heart all wrung, 
Th Hate Gah om cert diiened thew 
pular way ye things of shame 
A ata valle geuras his ashes now, 
His honour, glory, and his spotless name. 
July 13th, 1850. 


* “J desire that I may be interred in the vault of the parish church of Drayton 
Bassett, in which my father and mother were interred, and that m pe | 
be without parade or ostentation of any kind.”—1nstructions of Sir Robert Peel, 8 
of May, 1844, when Prime Minister. 

es others advised the repeal of the corn-laws, when it was their interest 
to do so, he was the first to propose it when everything was to be lost by it— 
when, in he did lose everything by it. His was the risk, so his must 
renown. right is now proved, not by what he did, but by what he suffered, 
and he is the confessed author of free because he has it.” 
— Times. 
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A HUNT ON THE PAMPAS, BIDE 





THE sound of the carpenter’s tools the next morning’ awoke me} ‘and 
upon ascending the companion, I found the men busy at work, repairing 
the d of the night, A i} 

* L wis ntlemen,” said Captain Ramsay, laughingly, “that you 
would, after breakfast, take the gig, and amuse yourselves ‘ashore; you 
know Mr. Masterton speaks Spanish, and you'll be out of the way; 
sides, it. must be very bothersome to you to hear the din on board.” )) 0.1 

“ It was just what we were going to ask you, skipper,” said Lamond. 
“ We can take the fire-arms with us, and perhaps get a shot.” 

“It's a great comfort, Paul, that there’s no policeman here to ask for 
your licence,” observed Mr. O’Mahoney, as he proceeded to carve a piece 
of beef ; for, by this time, we had descended to the saloon. “ We won't 
want any of your men, captain; and Sullivan and the other passengers 
may as well go with us.” 

in a few minutes it was arranged that we should be landed at a parti- 
cular spot, which we could see from the ship ; the boat was then to come 
back for us at four or five o'clock ; and we hoped to be able to sail next 
day, as we had a spare topmast on board, and the officers considered that 
the bowsprit would do well enough, especially as we had a fair wind. 

*¢ Gig’s crew get ready, if you please, Mr. Morton;” and the second 
mate ascended on deck to give the necessary directions. 

*‘T hope we may have a long spell of this fair breeze; at least till we 
enter the Pacific,” said Captain Ramsay. 

“That's a handy gun of yours, Mr. Masterton; rather light, for my 
taste.” 

“‘ That’s the beauty of it, Benton ; give me a light piece.” 

“ Mine is a ‘ Mortimer,’ ” said Burton, “and though a heavy gun, still 
I like it.” | 

“ There’s the piece, boys,” said Lamond, producing an American rifle. 
“T paid five guineas for it in New York, and faith it’s a stunner. I saw 
“ gentleman from Dublin shoot a ‘ Whip-poor- Will”* with one of them on 

e wing,” 

a That's a thing that scarcely one man out of ten thousand can do,” 
said Benton. “TI tried it often enough in Canada myself, and failed. 
But now I hear the boat.” a 

Gig’s crew tumble in—all right now—boat ready, gentlemen—easy 
now-——down we sit in the stern-sheets, gun ‘in hand, to have a day's fun 
in the Pampas. - 

‘Give way, lads! cheerily, my men! pull now! There are the:ma- 
rines.looking at you; give way, my hearts!” | : 

And now we go, dancing, prope ed by four stout rowers over the:light 
_ewanes to) the shore, determined to make the best‘use of owt-liberty. 

1 The.general aspect of the Monte Videan shore is woodless und/sterile, 





















© The “ Whip-poor-Will” is a bird about twice the size of thé’ common swallow. 
It derives its ‘from the cry it gives; and, it flies jonly,in the dusk pf the even- 
ing, or at night. : 
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being but a poor soil—that is, the shore extending along the Rio de 
la Plata; and along the coast trees are scarce. Much, however, could be 
done by proper cultivation. ‘The corrals of Monte Video, filled with trees of 
various sorts, but especially the naranjo and limon trees, make a very pic- 
turesque appearance; the sierra lies at a distance. The convent forms a con- 
spicuous object, and belongs to the Frayles Franciscanoes. The Mercado 
is a handsome building, square in form, and large for a South American 
building of the sort; thronged with the copper-coloured Pampas Indians, 
in their picturesque costume, composed of a species of striped cloth, which 
they wind round their waist and over one shoulder like a Highlander's' kilt. 
‘They, are of a deep copper-red colour, and, unlike the Brazilian savage, 
they bind, their bushy black hair with a fillet or band of red or other 
eoloured stuff. They bring with them articles of their own manu- 
facture ;,lassos, whips, panther-skins, a species of whisk made of a 
bundle of ostrich-feathers, and a variety of other things, in the construc- 
tion of which they are very expert. 

‘Tsay, boys!” quoth Dick, as we jumped on the beach, ‘ we had better 
take care we don’t go astray; so take the bearings of the shore here.” 

* All right! Now let us onwards !” 

‘Take care of the pocket-compass, Paul !” 

“ Ay, ay! go heal boys !” 

The country around was of a novel description after travelling for an 
hour or two. It was now just eight o’clock, when we at last emerged 
into a vast plain, covered everywhere with long waving grass; but at one 
side we noticed a great wood, towards which we directed our steps. On 
we went, sorry enough that we had not thought of hiring horses at Monte 
Video; and, after half an hour more, we at last perceived traces of a 
habitation. Walking in a forest is extremely pleasant in the cool of 
the morning, when you are not liable to a coup-de-solcil from the raging 
luminary. 

“ Hurrah, boys!” cried I; ‘ here’s a house !” 

And, sure enough, at a distance we perceived a large building, covered 
with a boarded roof, and a door on one side, from which a dirty-looking 
creole was issuing. On we pushed, and, coming up to the door, hailed 
the creole with, ‘‘ Oyga usted, senor?” 

* Oigo, senor Ingles,” replied the creole, coming forward. ‘ Podrémos 
alojarnos aqui, senor?” 

** $i, si, sefior.” 

The house was miserable in appearance, and consisted of two rooms, 
into the best of which we were ushered. I called for wine; and the 

‘creole brought us a species of ligueur, not dis able in taste, begging 
our pardon for not having wine, which he said he never kept. The fur- 
niture of the apartment was like that of a gentleman’s who has had an 
execution in his house—the deuce a table or chair, but in their stead 
blocks of wood. However, there was one thing rather surprising, namely, 
a guitar hanging up; though I have since learned that the instrument is 
to be found always among the posada’s furniture. To our demand for 
eatables, they brought us some coarse bread and some dried beef, well 
garnished with onions. 
sic Well ? said Lamond at last, “good digestion must be universal 
among those gauchos ; for, faith! that beef would make a doctor's for- 
‘tune at home.” 


"J inquired if the creole could furnish us with horses? 














































the stirrups only admitted our toes, if our boots 
off ; so we had to manage without them, by taking a leathern hide, 
host’s aid, cutting it into thongs, which formed a substitute 
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i ; and he appeared delighted at receivin 
a dollar for each of his animals, we edicts to send them back by 
two peons who accompanied us, as we wished, the day being young yet, 
i i he horses 
were spirited, but not skittish; and, despite our saddles, which had a 
pommel behind, and extended down low on the horse's sides, we got on 


Few can form an adequate idea of the grandeur of the Pampas—im- 
mense plains extending far and wide, as far as the eye can reach, covered 
with long waving grass. Far, far away in the interior, the Indian bravoes 
dwell; those renowned Pampas Indians, deadly hostile to the white man ; 
those masters of the wild desert horse, which, in vast troops, is to be found 
roaming about. Here flock the Yaguar, the Naudu, the Buéy, im vast 
numbers—the wolf of the prairies. These are the regions of uncivilised 
nature, where man is against his neighbour. Hurrah !—on—on, 
hurrah! How glorious, dashing along on a fleet horse. Hurrah! 
hurrah! hurrah !—on we go. Faugh-a-ballagh, boys. First fancy our 
party, sixin number, dashing along like the wild Jager of the German legend; 
the guias pressing on their caballos; the terrified inhabitants of the plains 
flying before us; the little rabbit running into her burrow; the deer speed- 
ing away like the wind; the wild cattle, at a distanee, tearmg up the 
earth, pursued vA party of Cazadors, whooping and foaming after them, 
lézo in hand. Here speeds a stately toro across our party, with shaggy 
mane, drooping to the earth, foaming mouth, and eyes of fire, sweeping 
his tail with thundering bellow. On he speeds—after him we rush! the 
pleasant air rustling against our faces, cooling the heat of the tropical 
sun. 
‘Mira! Mira! sefiores,” cried out the guias. ‘ Mira! look, look!” 
as a couple of horsemen were descried approaching us at a distance, at 
a canter. On came, and drew up at last about pistol-shot from us; 
and one of them ted out “ Quien Vive ?” 

“ Estamos viajantes Ingleses de la ciudad del Monte Video,” we — 
as we saw them taking their escopetas from the back of their saddl 
where they were suspended across the caballo’s back. 

os rae sefiores, buen viage,” muttered they; and away they went 
at ; 

oipiiiges nen ellos?” said I, to our guias. 

“ Estan soldados, sefior.” 

“ Soldiers, sir, and robbers too,” interrupted the smaller of our guides. 

‘The dress of these soldiers was a beaver hat, with a coekade or 
plume jauntily stuck in it; a jacket and short trousers. They were fierce, 
copper-coloured fellows, and had each a sabre and lazo. 

“ Arrah! boys, jewels!” sang out Dick at last, turning, as far as the 




















“Arrah | ma bouchals ! I am all jelly by this time. Fai i 
garran ‘isn’t a roarer, ‘tis no wonder. I would like to know what a 
Pe a es Just fancy taking a 

coppal— ! you t as well be riding a griffaun.”* 
“Whoop! shaun dhuv—look om lade! Here’sa flock of 
“The moment our two guides caught sight of the naudus, with a loud 
“‘eiva’” off they galloped, digging their wae into their horses, and with 
their heads touching the horse’s mane. They were powerful fellows; 
each had a striped kerchief bound round ‘ho head, and hanging in a knot 
behind; a calico shirt, and a pair of ieathern trousers extending to the 
knee, leaving the rest of the leg bare, tanned by the sun’s heat ;'the 

toe stuck in the stirrup, and the lazo, one end fastened to the saddle, 

hanging before all. 

= Oh, the sn a of being fairly run away with. Helter-skelter, on 
we came ; dashing along, lazo in one hand, reins 
their horses’ aa all in hot pursuit across the vast grassy plain of the 
flock of naudus. On went wom e birds, tearing away, wings ou 
like gigantic corncrakes, and on we came like the wind ‘after them. 

“‘ Esa caballo corre bien,” said I, as we came alongside the guias. 

* Si, si, sehor; viva, viva,’ > eried he, as we rushed along, side by side, 
our guns slung across the caballos’ backs. 

«< José,” continued the tallest guia to his comrade, “ usted tomaré a 
mano inquierda, a la izquierda.” 

“Si, si,” and off dashed José at full speed towards the left. 
both appeared to select the same bird, one of the largest of the 
which was a little behind the others, on whom we were fast 
By taking a detour José contrived to come a little in front of the ning. 
Holding up the l4zo in one hand, and standing nearly erect in his 
stirrups, he whirled the knot through the air; down it came rushing, and 
ina moment the naudu was dragged along by the lézo, struggling and 
flapping his powerful wings. Meantime the hie guia had captured seathiie 
ostrich, and was holding his lazo taut. By this time we had dismounted. 

¢ Have @ care, sirs,” cried José. 

In a few moments the birds dropped down, killed by ine hauling on the 
lazo, which was fast round their necks ; and then Jose and his companion, 
drawing out a long knife, proceeded to om off the skin from the head 
half-way down thelireasts, pany plucking out the feathers, opened an immense 
leathern pocket and deposited them therein, after first presenting us with 
some beautiful plumes. One of the aeadas was five foot, exeept an inch, 
in length, the other only three and a half; and as to breadth, I cannot ex- 
actly say at present, as I have forgotten Lamond’s measurement from 
the tip of one wing to the other. After thus despoiling the dead victims, 
we made our way across the plain ose again to the beach. 

“Ah! senor,” said the el “had we our regular thongs for 
balling them with, we would have done better. Que esa esta? 
sehlor, con una correa assequerada a las bolas.” 

The balls are made of stone or some heavy material, andare bound up 
in leather; then two of these balls are fastened to a leathern thong, one 
to-each‘end; one ball is held in'the hand, the other whirled through the 
air after the victim—at least, so the guia attempted, in Spanish, to inform 


* Griffaun—a hoe. 
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Paul Masterton's Adventures. 


sur * 


us. Is like the way a coachman will sometimes take up.a goose 

No i adventure ete after this, and in about three hours’ 
hard riding we reached the beach, where we found the boat awaiting us, 
‘and, dismissing our guides with a handsome reward from each.-of , us, 


- 


their “Bayan ustedes con Dios,” we pushed off from the shore... 


Cuapter XII. iv < 
THE COLLEEN DHAS. 


We passed through the Straits of Magellan with a fair, wind, in 
three days; beat about for some days with a contrary wind, but, then 
the American coast with a rattling breeze; passed several fine 
islands, and had a grand view of the snow-capped Andes, by standing out 
a good way from the coast; we made Juan Fernandez and Maso 
Fuera, egruse much that we had no time to stop in them. We were 
in want of water, so we landed, had some shooting in Defoe’s immortal 
isle, and procured fresh water there; then, stood away from Cumberland 
Bay, and spanked along, the bowsprit not giving any uneasiness. 

And now I will relate a method of catching seagulls, which may be 
useful, and is very amusing:—Cut a piece of cork into a convenient 
shape, bind two small hooks with their backs to the cork, bind one end 
of a line to the other end of the cork, then take a sprat, scoop out the 
inside, insert the cork with the hooks bound to it into the vacuum, taking 

ial care that the sides of the sprat close together over the cork; you 
ean stick the hooks through the sprat’s eye-holes, and then belay all with 
thread neatly. The sea-birds will come down swooping upon it; they will 
seize the dead fish ; the hooks stick in their gullets, a little above the beak ; 
ou draw in your line gently ; all the time he is screaming and flapping 
is wings ; and at last you hold the bird, and gently extricate your hook 
from his beak; he is not a bit the worse for it. If you tie his feet, and 
throw him on the deck, you will soon have plenty of gulls round the ship, 
and you can manage to shoot some of them if you havea gun. . The cries 
of the wounded birds entice their companions, and you can have plenty of 
fowling in this simple way. The peasantry on the south coast of Ireland 
practise this mode of gull-catching, and make soup of the birds. It has,a 
strong, fishy taste, I believe. A day when there isa little sea on is better 
than acalmone. In order to steady the apparatus, if on shore, you 
should tie a stone about ten or fifteen feet from the cork, according to 
the depth of the water, to prevent the cork being washed ashore. 
Again, catching a shark is fine sport. The shark is most voracious: 
instances have been known of boys who, cooling their feet in. the water, 
sitting on the rungs of the ron hidded which hangs over the ship’s side, 
have had a leg snatched off by these ravenous fish. The shark is not what 
you would call a very fast fish, and he is a great coward. 
“I say, Lamond,” cried Dick O'Mahoney, “ where is Paul ?” 


“ Here I am,” cried 1. ee, Re 
‘oo Come’ on deck, man,’fast there is a’shark astern ofus.” 0) 
cor leaped on deck; tossing my note-book ‘aside, in, which I jhiad séribbled 
the preceding observations. | W T3%0 SO ay caghons 


“ Where away, Dick ?—Ah! there he goes,” uo : 7 ee J ae tq 
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00% Psy, “steward,” cried Morton, “hand us up a large piece of that 
_ Stale pork yonder in the barrel.” nahh ~ a 
ING A ay, sir.” 
ide os of pork was stuck on the enormous iron hook which Morton 
ined to a rope-end, and out went the hook, and up came the fin of 
the’ shark. 

“‘ Smelling, by jingo,” cried Dick. 

“‘ Steady, Mr. O’Mahoney, or he'll take fright and be off.” 

In a few minutes the monster slowly turned on his back, and, with a 
grasp, seized the bait. 

** Well done,” cried Morton; “ stand clear of the rope there, gentlemen 
—-away he goes.” 

Off went the monster, until brought up all standing by tightening the 

line, when we gradually hauled on, and at last brought him under our lee 
quarter. 
_ “Steady, boys!’ cried Benton, as he made a running knot upon a rope, 
and leaning over the side, slipped it over the shark’s head, and drawing it 
taut, held him securely above the tail. ‘ And now, with a cheery heave, 
yo, lads!” we hauled the savage on deck, and with hatchets soon de- 
spatched him. At last we tossed him overboard again. 

“ Talking of sharks,” observed Dick O’Mahoney, “we have a species 
on the south coast of Ireland shaped like a carpet-bag, with three rows of 
teeth on the lower jaw. What do you call them, skipper?” 

** We call them men of flaws—basking sharks—monkfish, sir.” 

**T should not-much like to meet them in the water, anyhow,” said 
Dick; “ they are from three to five feet in length and three or four broad ; 
and, faith, they have a wicked look, with their small eyes set on the 
flat of their heads; they are just like a gorsoon’s kite in shape. I say, 
Paul, what are you reading there so attentively? Poetry, by jingo! 
What's this about heaving the lead?” 

“« By-the-bye, skipper,” said Lamond, “are you aware that the French 
have cet a new species of lead for sounding with ?” 

“No! Mr. Lamond. I did not know it, but what sort of a thing is it?” 

“Faith,” said Lamond, “I cannot well explain it to you, but there is 
a frame of iron and a conical hollow body shut up in it, with an endless 
‘screw at the top, which, it seems, allows the machine, when thrown out, to 
keep in the same place, twirling round about without drifting; but I think 
it would be the duty of our English government to copy so valuable an in- 
vention.” 

A sail !—a sail!” sang out Dick, from the lubber’s hole. “ A 
cutter-rigged craft, apparently—no ensign up. Yes, I am sure she is 
a cutter.” 

_. "The skipper ascended the fore shrouds—“ Ay! sure enough, a fore- 
and-aft-rigged craft, creepin’ along. We will soon overhaul him.” 

The Dolphin, under a steady breeze from the south, was advancin 
rapidly under courses with the bonnets on. Topsails, royals flying, jib an 
spanker—the stranger with mainsail, gaff topsail, foresail flying, and jib, 
was spanking along, but we, were fast approaching him. Both vessels 
_were now off Mexillones Bahia, and the breeze blowing aft across from 

‘stern to lee bow. ‘The cutter was to win’nard; presently.an ensign ran 
up to the peak, and out fluttered old Albion’s ensign, .., H 
“A yacht! by Jupiter,” cried I. 
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“ Man the signal ; run up our bunting,” cried the skipper. 
Ah! there, he se thee foes of his Soounths te taiathabien A good 
number of hands, faith, on deck, boys!” said Dick O’Mahoney. 
»Atrah! Naubeen boulah, ¥>. cried: de, tnithila dong ahow,)*if 
thet isn't Tom, Moinahan's’ Look! Paul Masterton. Hand us 
the glass there, steward. By the powers, it’s himself holding the Colleen 
Dhas’s tiller. Arrah! how gommach* he looks, with the cigar in his 
mouth. And, if that isn’t Jack Brady, the steward, coming aft, I’m a 
Cluricaune. Come aft here, Paul ; don't you see him? hipireivgninlale; 
here goes,” and up waved Dick's kerchief in the breeze. 

Tsay, , there's some friendsof ours yonder, in the Colleen Dhas.”t 
“Glad to ear it, sir! We'll be alongside them ina quarter of an hour.” 
ianiamtuaginy in. lean-thean thes; time Disk hailed the yuck: 

“Colleen Dhas, ahoy |” 

“¢ Hilloa, who hails? Arrah Tom, in the name of Banagher, what 


brings you here?” 
BR nee oe bouchal, the same that brought you here—timber and 
By jingo! do I see Paul Masterton, too?” 

A ne"True for you Tom Momahan. Come on board, won’t you ?”—“ Man 
the boat there, lads!” 

In j wean Tom Moinahan, and in ten minutes he knew every one on 

insisted, right or wrong, that we should all dine with him— 
Shipp r, Benton, Morton, and all. 
ome now, boys boys!” cried he, “ we have a good cellar on board, and 
middling eating.” 

Well, at last we made a compromise, and he arranged to dine on board 
the Dolphin, and in the mean time we went to visit the Colleen Dhas 
yacht, a neat clipper of about a hundred tons, having two pieces mounted 
aft and a long revolving gun amidships ; for Tom liked all things as like 
a man of war as possible. 











ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


CuaptTer XII. 


Mrs. Berke.ey and Mr. Lloyd were announced. The former was 
remarkably pretty, but, Sheath still quite young, for her mo could 
not exceed two or three- and-twenty, she had alread lightly fallen 
into the irretrievable misfortune of embon * Yer 9 By fi 
was, even now, rather too much rounded; what pai it be in ten 
earsmore? Her face was most agreeable ; it was what is called a baby 
oo regular, high-coloured, and good humoured. Her eyes were 
of a beautiful and deep blue, possessing that rare perfection of a dark ring 
round the iris, which gives to blue eyes the highest possible degree of 
softness. Her hair, offs a rich brown, which had ya fair in extreme youth, 
mantled in such profusion over her smooth white brow, that the silken 
ringlets could with difficulty be prevented from falling over her counte- 
nance, which bore an expression of great intelligence, raising it, at once 
above the rank of ordinary baby faces; and, notwithstanding that, stout 


* Anglice—Unconscious. + Anglice—Pretty Girl. 
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people are not generally gifted with feeling, still there was a some- 
becomes either « blessing or a curee, according as itis treated b cireum~ 
stances... It was evident, however, from her air of innocence and 

that she had not yet felt much. She had been married very young to a 
man who might have been her , and who had left her childless 
and immensely rich. She had no near relations of her own, excepting her 
Rehecpalions they had been orphans from their infancy, and they now 
i S 

When she spoke, Anatole was struck with the remarkable sweetness of 
the silvery tone, which rang on the ear like a melodious bell. Amongst the 
many gifts which Nature bestows on her fairest children, and amongst the 
most highly prized of personal attractions, there is not one so irresistible 
as a touching and musical voice; it penetrates more rapidly and more 
directly to the heart of hearts, than the vaunted power of a beaming eye, 
soeuiliing Tp Low, yet full, it breathes the softest harmony; and deep, 
yet clear, it never fails to rouse a responding echo of prompt 
and warm admiration in the breast, which may be cold and calm 
in the presence of other and more common charms. Susan Berkeley pos- 
sessed in a high degree this rare and exquisite endowment. 

Arthur Lloyd was the very antithesis of his sister. He was short and 
thin, _ and melancholy. The seal of intense thought was stamped on 
his lofty brow, and his sunken cheeks told a tale of midnight study. 

He had lately returned from Oxford, what havhiddvencidhebid dele dlln- 
cation for the church under the most brilliant auspices; and he was now 
living at home for a short time, at his sister's express desire, before he 
should take holy orders. She was averse to his entering the clerieal pro- 
fession, as she feared that his enthusiastic temperament and excitable dis- 
position might lead him to the verge of fanaticism, if they were concen- 
trated in the all-engrossing duties of the priesthood; and she was now 
strenuously exerting herself to induce him to dedicate his vigorous mind 
and powerful energies to the literary and philosophical pursuits in which 
he had already acquired such honours, ms taken his degrees at the uni- 
versity. He had no fortune, and even his education had been provided for 
by the bounty of his sister. She offered him a home for life, with 

ible comfort ; but he was unwilling to be dependent even on her; ra § 

ing determined to follow some profession, he ardently desired to become 

a clergyman, as he felt an inward vocation, which he could not and would 
not resist. 

Madame de St. Evremont and Mrs. Berkeley were on terms of inti- 
macy; and the latter had conceived so devoted an admiration for Amalia, 
and she talked so much, and so highly of her, that she had almost im- 

her enthusiasm to her brother. She now brought him to judge for 
i of what she called her “ beau idéal” of a woman. 

They had lived principally abroad during General Berkeley’s lifetime, 
as his infirm health and broken constitution had obliged him to seek a 
ee in winter; and the French language was thus quite familiar 
tot 

* Bon jour, mon amie,” said Amalia to Susan, while she motioned to 
Anatole to remain, for he seemed disposed to take leave of her when they 
entered the room; “Iam glad to see you out to-day, as I was afraid 
were really ill, Now tell me, why did you not come to me last night?” 
“I can assure you I was not able to come,” replied Mrs. Berkeley, “but 
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Lrwas:determined to see you as soon as possible; and, as my brother in- 
sisted that I was act tao ill te go to the evening service at Wassninsten, 
eee eey to Well:yen how sorry I was not to have been here 
7 sits a ; tf Te af 
Well, 1 accept. your excuse this time,” said Amalia,. ‘‘ whatever, it 
may be; but if you treat me so another time, I never shall forgive you. 
Let. me introduce Monsieur de Salis.’’ t 47 mort todtau3 

‘¢] heard music when I was coming up-stairs,” said, Mrs, Berkeley, 
after bowing to Anatole; “ you must not let us interrupt you... I, am so 
fond of music, as you know.’ 

0 Oh, I want to see you now,” answered Madame de St, Evremont ; 
*unless you will be so very good as to sing yourself, Susan.” 

* No, indeed, I cannot to-day. And, then, my brother would be quite 
shocked if I were to sing when I am on my way to chureh.”’ 

** Well, but you might try sacred music. I have heard you take a part 
in the ‘ Et incarnatus est’ of Mozart, and the ‘ Stabat mater’ of Pergolese.; 
no profane music can be so beautiful.’’ 

“What! not even your favourite songs, without words, of Men- 
delssohn?” 

“ They are all very well for me to play, as I have no voice; but. you, 
who have such a nice one, might give us a song with words.” 

“Some other day, if you like; if, indeed, we unmusical English may 
dare to sing before a countrywoman of Beethoven and Sontag.” 

“ Oh, do not say that, when you have Balfe as a composer, and Miss 
Hayes and Mr. Reeves, who rival the very best of foreign singers.” 

“Ts it true that Madame Sontag will sing again in public?” asked 
Mrs. Berkeley. 

“So it is said,” answered the French ambassador; “and really the 
corps diplomatique must patronise her, as her husband leaves our profes- 
sion in order to let her go on the stage.” 

* It is not the least strange of the results of the present political move- 
ments on the continent,” remarked Anatole; “ for they are the cause of 
her re-appearance.”’ 

“‘ Have you heard the choir-singing of England, Amalia?” asked Mrs. 
Berkeley. 

a Noy but I hear that the Gregorian chants are all the rage. I am 

lad to learn,” continued Madame de St. Evremont, turning: to Arthur 
d, “that the Church of England has now returned to many of the 
ancient forms which had been abolished.” 

“They rather fell into disuse,” said Mr. Lloyd, “than were abolished ; 
for, in our cathedrals, the forms which you allude to have always been 
preserved; and although in many of our smaller places of worship some of 
them may have been discontinued, and-are now re-assumed, it is not 
that we return to any practice which had been renounced, but we are en- 

ing to conform in everything to the rubric of the Church of 
England.’ 


“But this has still a tendency to remove the barriers which existed 

m your church and ours,” replied Amalia, who! was a\ Roman 
-Catholic. , I+ al 

~ “Not more so now than the existence of all these small, details of our 

worship shortly after the Reformation. We are renewing nothing that 

did not! exist then; and the present state of our. chutch in. this respect 

cannot be considered otherwise than as a revival of zeal: for the more perfect 
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adaptation’ of ‘our practice to the written directions given, as when: our 
anéient churchwas ‘purified of the errors which had crept into the whole 
of Christendom.” neo J 
», “ Ah,” ad ean de St. Evremont, who, like many Frenchmen: of 

6 present day,’ a pride in proclaiming his disavowal of prejudice, 
vas tiga dbaivetenatev'cioerabncth by so doing; he, in pe ere 
further from it, for, with the evil, he also renounced what is good, and by 
condemning 'the Church of Rome, in which he had been brought up, he 
fell into incredulity, “ you will find Madame de St. Evremont very diffieult 
to convince on that subject. She says that the Reformation was quite 
unprovoked, and that it was the rising spirit of radicalism and democracy 
which found vent in that form, and not a pure and exclusive zeal for .re- 
ligion.’ 

“If Madame de St. Evremont judges thus from the known character 
of ‘Luther, and passes this sentence on his personal motives alone, she may 
not be far wrong, but we were talking of the Church of England, whose 
restoration to her primitive perfection was altogether independent of any 
such characteristics; and, indeed, that movement commenced long: before 
the great German reformation of the sixteenth century. Wicliffe was 
two centuries anterior to Luther.” 

“T am glad to hear you talk thus of Luther,” said Madame de St. 
Evremont; “for if there ever was a hero whose reputation was usurped, 
he was certainly the man.” 

“Surely you admit that Luther was a great man,” said Anatole, whose 
mother had educated him as a Protestant, but never having lived in Eng- 
land, and not having bestowed much attention on these differences, he 
classed all Christians as belonging either to Popery or to Protestantism. 

“‘No, indeed,” said Amalia, “I cannot allow any merit to a reformer, 
whose incitement was not conscientious principles, but jealousy, ambition, 
and revenge.” 

“He was great, in so far as the events which followed his opposition 
to Leo the Tenth were astonishing and important,” observed Arthur, 
“but as a man and as a Christian he cannot lay much claim to eminence.” 

*“ Certainly not,” said Amalia; “he was flery and irascible, and his 
violence in dispute descended often to the coarsest and most indecent 
abuse. He cannot have been sincere, for his conduct was very little in 
harmony with the precepts which he inculcated.” 

‘¢Melancthon was, perhaps, a more Christian reformer,” said Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd. “His simple virtues shed a lustre on the doctrines he pro- 
fessed.”" 

“Ah! Melancthon,” interrupted Monsieur de St. Evremont. “He 
was the Fenelon of Germany ; his great erudition was accompanied by the 
ttiost warm’ sensibility,” and at the mention of his favourite’ weakness he 
looked at the ceiling, and put his right hand on his left waistcoat pocket. 

‘¢ But still,’ continued Arthur, “ Luther, although irritable in contro- 
versy, was a man of powerful genius, great energies, and profound learh- 

owe!” He was one: of those gifted’ bemgs who are apparently born to 
'@ontrol’ the’destinies of mankind in the age im which they live, and.to 
guide the course of revolutions. He was endowed with that winning elo- 
‘quence “which confers! the strongest Se a and, he’ was 
§ ragedus'and ‘indefatigab i le in opposing error vabuses.”).. © gulerow 
10998 But'fook at his personal ‘conduct,’ exclaimed A malia. :-'t His fobmal 
‘eétivent to the bigamy of Philip of: Hesse, ‘because lie was-one of the most 
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powerfal members of the of Smalkalde! His own marriage, and 
witha nun! Oh! quanta Vai en horreur. But why do you 
say error and abuses?” continued 8 e, addressing Mr. Lloyd ; “was it 
not his'own ambition alone that made him oppose the pope? and his 
ae as an Augustinian monk, of the Dominican order, because the 
had been entrusted to Tetzel and to them, while his 
Sbtiacbeb eechatiitembind: two thebamnts r 

pe ener replied Arthur, “that Bossuet, Hume, and Voltaire, give 
species of jealousy as the first cause of the Reformation ; but Robertson 
it, aietactag producing the authority of the Jesuit, Cardinal Pallavicini, 
ome ry of “Council of Trent;” and Doctor Maclean contests in it 
poner arte a Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical ” Secken- 
dorf goes still further, and tries to prove that Luther had written various 
theses in the year 1516, which contained the germ of his opposition to 
the pope, professed by him afterwards ; and the plenary indulgences were 

por exposed for — the Dominicans in the year 1518.’’ 
PS ae ro mh taken aecemee veh conversation, which 
ne en t she too greatest re in 
Si at or tecthinand Abel schon thibs eplagak edie Gis 
anxious that two such talented persons, whom she loved so dearly, should 
mutually appreciate each other, and do justice to the praises which she had 
affectionately lavished to each on the other. She had even been convers- 
ing with Anatole, who happened to be seated near her; and she was 
pleased with his manners, h she did not know who he was, and had 
not paid much attention when he had been named toher. She supposed 
him to be some g Frenchman, come over to see England, and she 
talked to him of Paris, which she seemed to know better than he did; and 
of London, which he did not know at all. But having heard, in the 
men a carried away by his subject, and ‘led into 
y of learning, she was thinking by wise means she could bring 
him bak to a more usual tone of conversation, when Monsieur de St. 
by attacking the church to which his dear wife be- 
aiebet a this was a pleasure which he could never deny himself when 





the plenary indulgences,” he said ; “jolie affaire que celle-la ! 
That aarreren ae t financial menage your English in- 
come tax. Leo conceived rhea ject of completing the gigantic basilic 
of St. Peter's at Rome, left unfinished by his Dobie his funds were 
insufficient, and in order to supply the, defect, he had recourse to this 
scheme. Tetzel established offices for the traffic in absolution, and they 
professed to free the souls of sinners from the torments of purgatory, and to 
open the gates of heaven immediately after the sound of the coi falling 
into the till.” 

Amalia had too much good taste to continue such a discussion on the 
present occasion, and taking up the gauntlet which had been 
thrown down by her husband. She interrupted him by asking Anatole 
when he meant to go to the House of Commons; and begging him, when 
Nearntrwhensyp at teaeraderamehegheramateny pews 7. Fypedisterr 


Mrs. Berkeley rose to take leave ; and Mr. Lloyd said to Anatole, that 
if he were going to the House of Commons they t drive him there, 
ee y to Westminster Abbey. Monsieur de St. Evre- 
mont answered for him, that his order for the gallery was not for that 
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ing, but. that Westminster Abbey was a sight which, as a 
Ercan Gos Cres ey senate whe cog 

“ Tl faut vous pousser,” whispered he to his secretary. 

Mrs. Berkeley then politely offered Anatole a seat in her carriage, if he 
felt inclined to go. Anatole thanked her, and accepted. 

As he took leave of Amalia he said, — 

“ Encore une fois, merci !’’ 

She smiled kindly to him, and he offered his arm to Mrs, Berkeley, 
who was leaving the room. 


Carter XIII. 


“Dip I hear you say that you were going to divine service?” asked 
Anatole, when he was in the carriage with Mrs. Berkeley and Mr. Lloyd; 
“ this is not Sunday.” 

“‘ We have daily prayers,” replied Susan. 

“I thought that the Catholic churches alone were open on week days.” 

“ Tt has always been so in our cathedrals also,” said Arthur; “and of 
late many of our parish churches have followed their example.” 

- “ And this is one of the particulars, I suppose,” said Anatole, ‘‘ which 
Madame de St. Evremont alluded to, when she said that the Church of 
England was returning to the forms of the Catholic Church.” 

“The Roman Catholics,” replied Lloyd, “have never discontinued 
their daily service; and with us it was not formally done away with when 
we disowned the errors of popery, but it became gradually neglected.” 

“What then produces the present assimilation of the ace of your 
church to that of the Church of Rome im this respect?” mquired 
Anatole. 

“It is not the practice of the papists that we adopt,” said Arthur; 
“but our own forms of worship are being revived in all their original 
strictness.” 

“ And in England, where the connexion between Church and State is, 
I believe, so assiduously preserved, and where the Established Church is 
exclusively supported by the government, I presume that this revival, as 
you call it, has been fostered and encouraged by the ministry.” 

‘‘ Not in the least. I am sorry to say that you are quite mistaken; in- 
deed, the present administration seems to do everything that ean possibly 
tend to lower the Established Church, and to favour dissent.” 

“You astonish me,” said Anatole; ‘but I perceive that the govern- 
ment is not very popular in England; would you kindly tell me why, as 
I cannot make it out ?” 

‘“<Our ministry,” said Arthur, “came into office without having been 
called by the sympathy or the convictions of the nation to the assumption 
of power. They came in by a contingency over which they could exer- 
cise no control. They did not rise on a principle; and they therefore 
adopted one which ensured to them the support of the ministers who re- 
signed to make way for them. A government, owing its existence 
to such circumstances, can neither be strong nor respected. Its strength 
is extraneous, and can only be derived from the casual majority of its 
supporters in the Houses of Parliament ; and its credit a 
the measures proposed by it, and not on confidence in the individuals 
composing it. Now most of their measures have been failures. 
They have deeply injured our colonies ; they have destroyed the respect 
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class of our population can thus be satisfied with the ministry? And dé 
you wonder that they should not be popular?” 8) 4) baequd 

“No, indeed, if thi 1 Sn reg Pe a ease,” said Anatole: °“ Bat’ 
has it been satisfactorily ascertai ose evils, admitting that 
exist, can be attributed solely to misrule? I have’ heard of 
disastrous effects of railway speculations ; perhaps the depressed condi- 
tion of the country may be owing in some measure to them. Much’ has 
been said of the potato blight in Ireland; surely the government could 
neither foresee nor prevent that affliction. And then the continental 
convulsions ; they may have injured the trade of England.” ( 1 

“ All that is very well,” replied Arthur; “and | admire the candid’ 
spirit of fairness which prevents your at once condemning as long as there 
seems to you to be the shadow of a doubt ; but when you have examined: 

into these matters, it will not be possible for you to resist the con- 
viction which will force itself upon you, that the present calamitous posi~ 
tion of ‘the British empire can only be traced to the destructive commer- 
cial policy which is still seuhnechdl in by our government, despite of the: 
dictates of good sense and the lessons of experience.” 

“ Yet it appears strange,” rejoined Anatole, “that measures, unde- 
niably producing a cheapness of food, should not be beneficial to the pur- 
chasers of it, if not to its growers.” 

** My good sir,” replied Arthur, “this is what your logicians call a 
cercle vicieux. It is an action and reaction of cause and effect. The 
producers of food—that is, the farmers—not having a profitable market 
and a remunerative price for it, cannot give employment to the agricul- 
tural labourers ; =a the latter, not receiving wages, cannot purchase 
food, cheap as it is; so that each party, under this system, is the cause of 
the ruin of the other. It is the same with manufacturers and workmen,” 
continued he; “and, notwithstanding the low price of provisions,’ all 
classes are in a far worse condition than they were when they were 
dear.” : 

“And what is the real cause of all this?” 

*‘ Whig-Radical legislation,” replied Arthur. ‘Great Britain wag 
once distinguished among European nations for her superiority in every 
class of society. Our merchants were the richest, the most enterprising, 
and the most honest in the world; dur manufacturers were the most 
skilful, scientific, and intelligent ; our farmers surpassed those of every 
other country, and succeeded in drawing a greater amount of valuable 
produce from the soil than the cultivators of the European continent or of 
America ; and our landed proprietors were remarkable for the judicious 
and benevolent management of their estates and dependents. All these 
several interests were in a high state of prosperity, and were regulated 
by. systems and laws which had been sanctioned. by long experience, and 
which had raised the British empire to tness and power. But, this 
was dénounced by the Manchester school of politicians as being’ class 
legislation,” ‘and they asserted that the welfare of the higher ordérs wag 
secured by the sacrifice of the labouring population. _ Let them but 1ddk 
at the t. condition of the working classes under the néw commer- 
cial policy, and compare it with what it was before’their impious hands 
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Seat as unther ef viccheiter jr ye eand i 0 
tien; it was derived from the moral people, These have 
beem annihilated, and the proud whee) enly bohoween hen beeen 


_ ‘This is, indeed, a melancholy account of the state of affairs,” — 
Anatole, “ and I fear the prospects of improvement are not encouragi 
It is a most interesting subject, and I shall endeavour to make m 
master of it, for I am, as yet, very little acquainted with English politics; 
but you mentioned the foreign policy of the present government, and in 
what you said of that, I most cordially agree with you. Their conduct, 
for instance, with regard to the Suc expedition to Rome, is most re- 
Biliey is the and I cannot acquit your ministry of a very grave reponsi- 

in thus allowing an independent state mal people to be invaded and 

oltnebed without provocation.” 

Arthur looked at Anatole with dis pleasure, supposing that he was 
practising his profession, and trying his hand on ane by diplomatising 
to elicit an opinion after having thrown him off his ; but on 
Anatole’s handsome and guileless countenance, ur perceived 
nothing but candour.and innocence. He judged him to be either 
the most skilful of dissimulators and the most artful of diplomatists, 
or a very prodigy of naiveté. Mrs. Berkeley laughed, and attacked him 
point blank. 

“‘ Well,” said she, “ I certainly never expected to hear a Frenchman 
talk so of his countrymen.” 

‘‘ Madame,” answered Anatole, with quiet dignity, “ truth is truth; 
and, whether I be a Frenchman or a Chinese, I shall never hesitate to 
ok it openly.” 

Arthur now felt strongly prepossessed in his favour, but their conver- 
sation was interrupted by their arrival at Westminster Abbey. 

They took their seats in the choir, where the evening prayers had com- 
BA 2: | ; and Anatole was much struck by the reverential manner in 
which divine service rformed. 

When it was proaher si Mr. Lloyd led his sister and Anatole to the 
north transept, and stopped before two graves, with the respective initials 
cut on small stones in the pavement. 

“ If a statesman,” said ‘“‘ who now lies in a vault beneath our feet 
were still alive, old England would not be reduced to her present state of 
prostration.” 

_ Anatole at once understood him, and repeated Sir Walter Scott’s lines : 

“ oe Fox’s grave the tear, 
trickle on his rival’s bier; 
On Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the notes rebound!” 

“tT see,” said Lloyd, “that if you are not yet Sahy orate of meinen 
sent state of England, you are far from being ignorant of her past 
tory: . Is it so much studied in France ?” 

_.“ Tam the son of an English woman,” replied Anatole. 
| Aug.—VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CCCLVI. 2k 
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“Indeed !” said Mrs. Berkeley; “no wonder that should speak 
English so well. And Task if-you haveany selstons in Hagiend?” 
Os I have, but Lhave not yet seen them. My mother was a 


“Of the Strattondale family?” 

‘Yes ; she was a daughter of a younger brother of the late duke.” 

“ And have you not'‘been at Tho House yet ? The duke and 
duchess are in town. Why, we are almost connected, as the duchess is 
my niece.” 

Xe Then T think anes. me, as I should never have 
the courage to present m e.” 

«« With the greatest pleasure,” said Susan; “ but I fear it will not be 
easy to find the duchess at home, as she is Mistress of the Robes to the 
Queen, and is generally at Buckingham Palace. But you should call first 
on the duke ; you need not be afraid of him ; he is the kindest person in 
the world ; I shall write to the duchess to let me know when she can 
receive us.” 

Anatole thanked Mrs. Berkeley, and they proceeded to the chapel of 
St. Edward, behind the altar. They ascended the wooden steps, and 
admired the ancient shrine, deploring at the same time the Vandalism of 
the idle visitors who have picked off the mosaic, wherever it was within 
their reach, partly destroying even the Latin inscription on the archi- 
trave. 

There are two weaknesses essentially characteristic of English sight- 
seers: the first is the carrying off a portion of what they have admired, 
regardless of the injury it may thus sustain; and the second is their 
writing their names on it. The latter can generally be done with im- 
punity, and John Smith or Thomas Jones may safely indulge in the 
ambition of perpetuating his plebeian patronymic on the noblest works of 
classic art ; but even the patrician wonder-hunter may meet with a merited 
humiliation when he carries off a memorial of his visit to some celebrated 
spot, as a certain high and mighty British marquis did, not many years 
ago, when he was detected by the sentry at the Propylaca of the 
Athenian Acropolis with a piece of sculptured marble from the Parthenon 
under his arm. : 

After showing most of the monuments in Westminster Abbey to 
Anatole, Mrs. Berkeley and her brother took him to Poets’-corner, and 
pointed out to him the quaint inscription : 

“O rare Ben Jonson.” 

Anatole asked what old Parr had done to deserve a place with Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Chaucer, and Milton. 

“ He lived a hundred and fifty-two years,” answered Susan; ‘do you 


call that ey ” 

“ Well, the English are, indeed, a strange people,” said Anatole. 

After seeing the “prophetic stone,” which a guide told them was 
Jacob's identical pillow, and admiring the Beautiful, or Solomon’s, Gate, 
Susan got into her carriage, offering a seat to Anatole; but he declined 
it with many thanks for her kindness, as he wished to take a walk in 
St. James’s Park. Arthur told him to follow Great -street, which 
would lead him there; and they separated with mutual hopes that they 
might meet soon again, and an express invitation to Anatole from Mrs. 
Berkeley to give her the pleasure of. seeing him at her house. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, 
Cuapter XLIX. 


PUDDINGPOTE BOWER, THE SEAT OF JOGGLEBURY CROWDEY, ESQ. 


Our. last chapter left Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey driving away and 
leaving Mr. Pponge in the hands of his pe ata wie, the diffi- 
culty of our ’s ayy 3 being somewhat increased by his being a 
self-mvited guest. . Jogglebury’s absence, however, rather 

Mr. Sponge out of this dilemma ; for, after he had blurted out a few 
nothings about the weather, and pretended to be struck with the beauty 
of the children, he thus turned his host’s absence to account : 

“Your good husband,” said he, “has insisted upon bringing me over 
to spend a few days till my friend Mr. Puffington recovers. He’s just got 
the gout. I said I was afraid it mightn’t be quite convenient to you, but 
Mr. Crowdey assured me you were in the habit of receiving fox-hunters at 
short notice; and so I have taken him at his word you see, and come.” 

Mrs. Jogglebury, who was still out of wind from her run after the 

lage, was charmed with Mr. Sponge’s admiration of the children, and 
assured him that she was extremely happy to see him, though she 
couldn’t help thinking what an ass Jog was to bring a stranger on a 
washing-day. ory Cana was a point she would reserve for Jog. 

As she now sauntered towards the house, accompanied by our hero, a 
Joud outburst from ‘the children announced the approach of the eighth 
wonder of the world, in the person of Gustavus James in the nurse’s 
arms, with a curly blue feather nodding over his nose. Mrs. Jogglebury 
Crowdey’s black eyes brightened with delight as she ran forward ‘to meet 
him ; and in her mind’s eye she saw him inheriting a splendid mansion, 
with a retinue of powdered footmen in pea-green liveries and broad gold 
lace hats. Great—prospectively great, at least—-as had been her suc- 
cesses in the sponsor line with her other children, she really thought, 
getting Mr. Sponge for a god-papa for Gustavus James eclipsed all her 
other doings. 

Mr. Sponge, having been liberal in his admiration of the rest, of course 
could not refuse unbounded applause to the evident object of a mother’s 
regards; and chucking the young gentleman under his double chin, 
asked him how he was, and said something about something he had in 
his “box,” alluding to a paper of cheap comfits he had bought at Sugar- 
chalk’s sale in Oxford-street, and which he carried about for contingencies 
like the present. This pleased Mrs. Crowdey still more,—looking, as she 
thought, as if he had come predetermined to do what she wanted. 
Amidst praises and stories of the prodigy, they reached the house. 

If a “hall” means a house with an entrance-“ hall,” Puddingpote 
Bower did not aspire to be one. A visitor dived, in medias res, into the 
passage at once. In it stood an oak-cased family clock, and a large glass- 
case, with an alarming-looking stuffed tiger-like cat, on an imitation marble 
slab. Underneath the slab, indeed all about the passage, were scattered 
children’s hats and hoops, tops, spades, and muti toys,—spotted 
horses without easlenastiiens ithowt arms, windmills without By and 
wheelbarrows without wheels. In a corner were a bunch of “ gibbies” 
in the rough, and alongside the weather-glass hung Jog’s formidable 
flail of a hunting-whip. 

After this introduction it would be almost superfluous to say, that on 
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the right of the passage was the dining-room, and on the left the 
drawing or sitting-room, ere Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey was compelled to 
sacrifice his cow-house to make Mrs. Crowdey a becoming drawing-room. 
The old rooms were long, low, ill-proportioned things, but. warm and 
comfortable withal ; nor were their misproportions apparent! until -Mr, 
tapenslity Smith, the archi “¢ pooh-poohed”: them, and ‘wanted. to 
build a new mansion altogether, in lieu of the drawing-room ‘he: 'was 
called upon to erect. Fortunately however, perhaps, for our friend, the 
before-mentioned breach-of-promise action, “ Smiler v. Jogglebury,”. had 
so taken the wind out of Jog’s sails, as to render this latter exploit 
impracticable ; consequently Mr. Capability Smith was confined to the 
original intention, leave being given him to carry it out in»such a way, as 
would make the room available, if ever the new house came ‘to be built. 
The consequence was, that he built them an exceedingly fine, large, lofty 
room, with an oriel window, and everything to match, that completely 
put all the rest of the house out of countenance, and being too fine. for 
every-day use, of course was always too cold for comfort when’ wanted. 
Moreover, the upholsterer and Smith so completely sickened Jog with 
their bills, that, when he got them paid, he came to the resolution that 
many men have done before him, namely, that his son might build; and 
he forthwith turned his attention to gibbey sticks, to give his son the 
means of doing so. How the son was to accomplish what his father could 
not manage, sr sry if, in addition to the younger children’s fortunes, 
he had his mother’s jointure to pay, we confess we do not exactly under- 
stand, unless, indeed, the gibbeys performed all that Jog anticipated. 
With that, however, we have nothing to do. 

When Mr. Sponge arrived with Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdey and the 
young fry, he found his portmanteau standing bolt upright in the 
passage, with the bag alongside of it, just as they had been chucked out 
of the phaeton by Bartholomew ow mt 

Badger having got orders to put the horse right, and then to put him- 
self right to wait at dinner, Mr. Jogglebury vociferated, : 

_ Murry Ann !—Murry Ann |—Murry Ann!” in such a way that Mary 
Ann thought either that the cat had got young Crowdey, or the house was 
ou fire. “Oh! Murry Ann!” exclaimed Mr: Jogglebury, as she came 
darting into the age from the back settlements, her arms up to the 
elbows in soap-suds ; “I want you to (puff) up-stairs with me, and help to 
get my (wheeze) gibbey sticks out of the best room; there’s a (puff) 

ntleman coming to (wheeze) here.” 

“0, indeed, sir,” replied Mary Ann, smiling and dropping down her 
sleeves—glad to find it was no worse. 

They then proceeded up-stairs together. 

All the gibbey sticks were bundled out, both the finished ones, that 
were varnished and laid away carefully in the wardrobe, and those. that 
were undergoing surgical treatment, in the way of twistings, and bend. 
ings, and tyings, in the closets. - As they routed them out of hole and 
corner, Jog tie Kept up a'sort of running’ recommendation to, mercy, 
mingled ‘with an inqitiry into’the’state of the household: affaizs,.| .;.)(5: 

_ “Now (puff), ‘Ann!* exclaimed: he; > take cate you don’t 
sc corti (puff) Franky Burdett;” some Ah & highly-varnished 
oak “stick; a kit-kat of Sir Francis-for:a' handle ;) ‘andi how many 


0: erg d’ye say there are in the house?” devwe Uovmird 
sin, Sit,” replied Mary Ann. ' 4 AM beiles a 
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: Three!” repeated he; with an emphasis. “I thought your (gasp 
missis told me there were but (puff ~ and, Mary Ans, you int 
put the new (puff) quilt on the bed, and (puff) just look under it 
gasp), and you'll find the (p eee O’Connor, rolled up in a dirt 
(puff) pocket hankercher; and, Murry Ann, d’ye think the new (wheeze 

urtaters\came that I bought of (puff) Billy Bloxom? If so, you'd better 
(puff): some for dinner, and get the best (wheeze) decanters out; and, 
Murry Ann, there are two gibbeys on the (puff) surbase at the back of 
the bed, which you may as well (puff) away. Ah! here he is,” added 
Mr. Jogglebury, as Mr. Sponge’s voice rose now from the passage into 
the room above. 

Things now looked pretty promising. Mr. Sponge’s attentions to the 
children generally, and to Gustavus James in particular, coupled with his 
free-and-easy mode of introducing himself, made Mrs. Crowdey feel far 
more at her ease with regard to entertaining him than she would have 
done if her neighbour, Mr. Makepeace, or the Rev. Mr. Facey himself, had 
dropped in to take “ pot luck,” as they called it. With either of these she 
would have wished to appear as if their every-day form was more in accord- 
ance with their company style, whereas Jog and she wanted to get some- 
thing out of Mr. Sponge, instead of electrifying him with their grandeur. 
That Gustavus James was destined for greatness she had not the least 
doubt. She began tothink whether it might not be advisable to call him 
Gustavus James Sponge. Jog, too, was comforted, at hearing there were 
three haddocks, for though hospitably inclined he did not at all like the 
idea of being on short commons himself. He had sufficient confidence in 
Mrs. Jogglebury’s management—especially as the guest was of her own 
seeking—to know that she would make up a tolerable dinner. 

Nor was he out in his reckoning, for at half-past five Bartholomew an- 
nounced dinner, when in sailed Mrs. Crowdey fresh from the composition 
of it and from the becoming revision of her own dress. Instead of the 
loose, flowing, gipsified, stunner tartan of the morning, she was attired in 
a close-fitting French grey silk, showing as well the fulness and white- 
ness of her exquisite bust, as the beautiful formation of her arms. Her 
raven hair was ably parted and flattened on either side of her well-shaped 
head. She was quite a different sort of Mrs. Crowdey to what Mr. Sponge 
had met out of doors. He felt proud of the honour of having such a fine 
creature on his arm, and kicked about in his tights more than usual. 

The dinner, though it might show symptoms of hurry, was yet plentiful 
and good of its kind; and if Bartholomew had not been always getting in 
Murry Ann’s way, would have been well set on andserved. Jog quaffed 
quantities of foaming bottled porter during the progress of it, and threw 
himself back in his chair at the end, as if thoroughly overcome with his 
exertions. Scarcely was the wine and dessert set on, ere a violent out- 
break in the nursery caused Mrs. Crowdey to hurry away, leaving Mr. 
Sponge to enjoy the company of her husband. 

“ You'll drink (puff) fox-hunting, I s’pose,” observed Jog, after a pause, 
helping himself to a bumper of port and passing the bottle to Sponge. 

‘ With all my heart,” replied our hero, filling up. 

‘‘ Fine (puff, wheeze) amusement,” observed Mr. Crowdey, with a yawn 
after another pause, and beating the devil’s tattoo upon the table to keep 
himself awake. 

“Very,” replied prcdie mg.» wondering how such a thick-winded chap 
as Jog managed to partake of it. 
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“Fine (puff, wheeze) appetizer,” observed Jogglebury, after another 

“Tt is,” oe Mr. Sponge. 

Presently Jog began to snore, and as the increasing melody of his nose 
gave little of returning animation, Mr. Sponge had recourse to his 
old friend “ Mogg,” and amidst speculations as to time and distances, 

to finish the port. We will now pass to the next morning. 
ver deficiency there might be at dinner was amply atoned for at 
breakfast, which was both good and abundant; bread and cake of all sorts, 
muffins, toast, honey, jellies, and preserves without end. On the 
side-table wes a dish of hot kidneys and a magnificent home-fed ham. 

But a greater treat far, as Mrs. Jogglebury thought, was in the guests 
set around. There were arranged all her tulips in succession, beginnin 
with that greatest of all wonders, Gustavus James, and running on wit 
Anna Maria, Frederick John, Juliana Jane, Margaret Henrietta, Sarah 
Amelia, down to Peter William, the heir, who sat next his pa. These 
formed a close line on the side of the table opposite the fire, that side 
being left for Mr. Sponge. All the children had clean pinafores on, and 
their hairs plastered according to nursery regulation. Mr. Sponge’s ap- 
pearance was a signal for silence, and they all sat staring at him in mute 
astonishment. 

Baby, Gustavus James, did more ; for, after reconnoitring him through 
his fingers, he whined out, “ Who’s that ogley man, ma?” amidst the 
titter of the rest of the line. 

“* Hush! my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Crowdey, hoping Mr. Sponge 
hadn't heard. But Gustavus James was not to be put down, and he re- 
- newed the charge as his mother began pouring out the tea. 

“ Send that ogley man away, ma!” whined he, in a louder tone, at 
which all the children burst out a laughing. 

“ Baby (puff), Gustavus James! (wheeze),” exclained Jog, knocking 
with the handle of his knife against the table, and frowning at the pro- 
digy. 

a Well, a, he is a ogley man,” replied the child, amid the ill-suppressed 
laughter of the rest. 

“ Ah, but what have J got!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, producing a 
gaudily done-up paper of comfits from his pocket, opening and distribut- 
ing the unwholesome contents along the line, stopping the orator’s mouth 
first with a great, red-daubed, almond comfit. 

Breakfast was then proceeded with without further difficulty. As it 
drew to a close, and Mr. Sponge began nibbling at the sweets instead of 
continuing his attack on the solids, Mrs. Jogglebury began eyeing and 
telegraphing her husband. 

“Jog, my dear,” said she, looking significantly at him, and then at the 

stand, which still contained three eggs. 

“Well, my dear,” replied Jog, with a vacant stare, pretending not to 
understand. 

‘You'd better eat them,” said she, looking again at the eggs. —__ 

“ Pve (puff) breakfasted, my (wheeze) dear,” replied Jog, pompously, 

iping his mouth on his claret-coloured bandana. 
vi Ther be wasted if you don’t,” replied Mrs. Jog. | 

“Well, but they'll be (puff) wasted if I eat them without (wheeze 
wanting them,” rejoined he 


ee 


“Nonsense, Jog, you always say that,” retorted his wife. 
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“* Nonsense (puff ), nonsense (wheeze), I say they wild.” 

“I say they won't!” replied Mrs. Jog; “now will they, Mr Sponge ?” 
continued she, appealing to our friend. 

“ Why, no, not so much as if they went out,” replied our friend, think- 
ing Mrs. Jog was the one to side with. 

‘Then you'd better (puff, wheeze, gasp) eat them between you,” replied 
Jog, getting up and strutting out of the room. 

Presently he appeared in front of the house, crowned in a pea-green 
wide-awake, with a half-finished gibbey in his hand; and as Mr. Sponge 
did not want to offend him, and moreover wanted to get his horses billeted 
on him, he eng made an excuse for joining him. 

Though his horses were standing “ free gratis,” as he called it at Mr. 
Puffington’s, and though he would have thought nothing of making Mr. 
Leather come over with one each hunting morning, still he felt that if the 
hounds were much on the other side of Buddingpote Bower, it would not 
be so convenient as having them there. Despite the egg controversy, he 
thought a judicious application of soft sauder might accomplish what he 
pe t all events, he would try. pee 

Jog had brought himself short up, and was standing staring, with hi 
hands in his coat-pockets, as if he had never seen the place before. 

“ Pretty look-out you have here, Mr. Jogglebury,” observed Mr. 
Sponge, joining him. 

“Very,” replied Jog, still cogitating the egg question, and thinking 
he wouldn’t have so many boiled the next day. 

“ All yours?” asked Sponge, waving his hand as he spoke. 

“ My (puff) ter-ri-tory goes up to those (wheeze) firs in the grass-field 
on the hill,” replied Jogglebury, pompously. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Sponge, “they are fine trees ;” thinking what a 
finish they would make for a steeple-chase. 

“ My (puff) uncle, Crowdey, planted those (wheeze) trees,” observed 
Jog. Iobserve,” added he, “that it is easier to cut down a (puff) tree 
than to make it (wheeze) again.” 

** And I believe you're right,” replied Mr. Sponge; “that idea has 
struck me very often.” 

“ Has it,” replied Jogg, puffing voluminously into his frill. 

They then advanced a few paces, and, leaning on the iron hurdles, 
attempted to stare the cows out of countenance. 

= Where are the stables?” at last asked Sponge, seeing no inclination 
to move on the part of his host. 

“‘ Stables (wheeze),—stables (pul ),” replied Jogglebury, Sear 





Sponge’s previous day’s »— stables (wheeze) are behind,” sai 
he coat ie back ‘hele (puff ; nothin’ to see at them (wheeze).” 

“There'll be the horse you drove yesterday; won't you go to see 
how he is?” asked Mr. Sponge. 

‘“‘Oh, sure to be well (puff); never anything the matter with him 
(wheeze),” replied J ogglebury. 

“ May as well see,” rejoined Mr, Sponge, turning up a narrow walk 
that seemed to lead to the back. 

Jog followed doggedly. He had a good deal of John Bull in him, 
and did not fancy. being taken possession of in that sort of way; and 
thought, moreover, that Mr. Sponge had not behaved very well. in the 
matter of the eggs. 


The stables certainly were nothing to boast of. ‘They were in an old © 
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‘rabble-stone, red-tiled building, without even the delicacy of a ceiling. 
“Fepatialbe, here wae of room ET ee ana net 
>onevend to supply the loss of hi cow-house. 

sit peed so might hunt the country with all this stabling,” -abserved 
“Mr as he entered the low door.’ ‘‘One, two, three, four, five, six, 
sua nine. Nine stalls, I declare,” added he, after counting them. 
“ Bi Ft) eco wed to (hee good del of his cu (pal nd, 


. marci T'll tell you what : these stables will be i devilish..deal 
better for ‘being occupied,” observed Mr. Sponge. “And J’ll tell you 
‘what T’'ll do for you.” ) 

9: — they are occupied!” gasped Jogglebury, convulsivelys.. ». 

half,” Mr. Sponge ; “or a quarter, I. may saynot 

even wo thy indeed. » [’'ll tell you what ’'ll do. [ll have my horses, over 

here, and’ you shall find them in straw in return for the manure, and 

a charge me for hay and corn at market price, you know. | That'll 

make vit all —_ uare and fair, and no obligation, you know. I hate obli- 
gations,” added he, eyeing Jog’s disconcerted face. 

~. “Oh, but (puff, wheeze, os exclaimed Jogglebury, reddening up 

—“T don t (puff ) know that I can (gasp) that. I mean (puff) that this 
wt) o alk is all the (gasp) Nasaliadation I have; and if we had 
(putt) ) company, or (gasp) anything of that sort, I don’t know where we 

d (wheeze) their horses,” continued he. “ Besides, I don’t (puff, 
wheeze) know about the market price of (gasp) corn. My (wheeze) tenant, 
Tom Claychops, at the (puff ) farm on the ane time hill yonder, supplies 
me with the (puff) quantity I (wheeze) want, and we just (puff, wheeze, 
gap) © settle once a bv uff ) half-year, or so.” 

Ah, I see,” ied Mr. Sponge; “‘ you mean to say you wouldn't 
know how to strike cm average so as to say what I ought to pay.” 

“ Just so,” rejomed Mr. Jogglebury, jumping at the idea. 

“ Ah, well,” said Mr. Sponge, in a tone of indifference; “it's no great 
odds,—it’s no great odds,—more the name of the thing than anything 
else; one likes to be independent, you know,—one likes to be inde- 

dent’ but as I shan’t be with you long,—s I shan’t be with you 
ong,—T’ "Il just put up with it for once,—I'll just put up with it for once, 
Tar -7 te find me—and let you find me,” so saying, he walked away, 

Sethe petrified at his i impudence. 
: ret of yours is a devilish good fellow,” observed Mr. 
to Mrs. Jogglebury, who he now met-coming out with her tail ; 
ne insist on m having my horses over here,—most liberal, hand- 
some thing of him, I’m sure; and that reminds me, can you manage to 
put up my servant?” 

“] dare say we can,” replied Mrs. lebury, thoughtfully. He's 

not a very fine gentleman, ‘s he ?” the re wing that. servants 


‘were often more bs nsedesnathap tee detain 


) “Oh, not at all,” replied Sponge; “not at all nmouldn't suit maif-he 
“was, —wouldn’t suit me if he was.” 

: Sait thea up waddied J bury, ufing and wheezing like,» stranded 

; the idea having just him that ngugngst at qantne 

of tot having room for the servant!) =) jaeg1qo1 
very unfortunate (wheeze),—that’s to say, it ebemrokdiseed ito 
Beare ' Lquite —— (gasp) — we _— ea aegeangy ee 
3} +; . $52 diod 
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-20Ah,yde area devilish fellow,” replied Mr. Sponge-—-‘‘ dévilish 
‘ood fellow, I was just telling Mrs. J bury — wasn’t 1,-Mrs, Joggle- 
bury ?—what an excellent fellow you are, and how kind you'd been-about 
‘the ‘horses ‘and corn, and all that sort of thing, when it occurred to me 
-that it mightn’t be convenient, p’raps, to put up a servant; but your wife 
-assures me that it will; so that settles the matter, you know—that settles 
the:matter, and I'll now. send for the horses forthwith.” 
_ Jog was utterly disconcerted, and didn’t know which way. to, tum for 
\an excuse. Mrs. Jogglebury, though she would rather have.been with- 
vout the establishment, did not like to peril Gustavus James's fnatpeots b 
teria Py so she smilingly said she would see and have all 
gs ready. > dt tut 
“My, Sponge then procured a messenger to take a note to Hanby 
‘House, for Mr. Leather, and having written it, amused himself for a: time 
owith his cigars and his “ Mogg” in his bedroom, and then turned outto 
‘see the stable got ready, and pick up any information about the ‘hounds, 
or anything else, from anybody he could lay hold of. As luck would have 
it, he fell in with a groom travelling a horse to hunt with Sir Harry 
Scattercash’s hounds, which, he said, met at Snobston Green, some eight 
or nine miles off, the next day, and whither Mr. Sponge decided.on 
ing. 

Mr. Jogglebury’s equanimity returning at dinner-time, Mr. Sponge 
was persuasive enough to induce him to accompany him, and it was 
finally arranged that Leather should go on with the horses, and Jog 
should drive Sponge to cover in the phe-a-ton. : 

With the reader’s permission, we will devote a fresh chapter to,the 
doings of that day. 


CHapTer L. 
A FAMILY BREAKFAST ON A HUNTING MORNING. 


Mrs, JoGGLEBURY CROWDEY was a good deal disconcerted at. Gus- 
tavus’ James’s irreverence to his intended godfather, and did. her best, 
‘both by promises and entreaties, to bring him to a more becoming. state 
of mind. She promised him abundance of good things if he would 
astonish Mr. Sponge with some of his wonderful stories, and-expatiated 
on Mr. Sponge’s goodness in bringing him the nice comfits, though Mrs. 
Jogglebury could not but in her heart blame them for some little, incon- 
satehealosithen wonder had experienced in his little bowels during the night. 
However, she brought him to breakfast in pretty good form, where he 
was cocked up in his high chair beside his mamma, the rest of. the 
infantry occupying the position of the previous day, all, under, good- 
aviour’ 

Unfortunately, Mr. Sponge, not having been able to get himself up, to 
his satisfaction, cat tome coming down; and when he did, make his, ap- 
pearance, the-unusual sight of a man in a red coat, a green tie, a blue 
vest, &c., completely upset their propriety, and deranged the, order of the 

b g gentleman's. ancé. Mr, Sponge, too, conscious that, he was 
>: lnte, Was :more eager for: his: breakfast than to be astonished; 89 what 
with repressing the demands of) the, youngster, watching, the others. that 
oithey:did not, break loose,’ and getting Jog and..Mr, Sponge, what» they 
20wanted, Mrs! Crowdey had her ‘hands, full... At, last, haymgygoet them 
both set a-going, she took a lump of sugar out of the, basin, Sinosee 
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it ‘to the wonder, laid it beside her, with a “Now, Y” into his 
ear, as she adjusted him in his chair. The child, who had wound 
up like a musical snuff-box, then went off as follows :— 
“ Bah, bah, back sheep, have.’ou *ool ? 
Yes, marry, have I, three bags fall; 
Un for ye master, un for ye dame, 
Un for ye ’ittle boy ’at ’uns about ye lane.” 

But, unfortunately, again, Mr. Sponge was too busy with his break- 
fast, and the prodigy was allowed to waste his sweetness on the desert 
air. 

Mrs. Jogglebury, who had sat listening in ecstacies, saw the offended 
eye and pouting lip of the boy, and attempted to make up with exclama- 
tions of “ That is a clever f ! That ts a wonder!” at the same time 
eos 

“ A little more (puff) tea, my (wheeze) dear,” said Jogglebury, ,thrust- 
ing his great cup up the table. 

“Hush! Jog, hush!” exclaimed Mrs. Crowdey, holding up her fore- 
finger, and looking significantly first at him, and then at the urchin. 

“Now, ‘Obin and Ichard,’ my darling,” continued she, addressing 
herself coaxingly to Gustavus James. 

“No, not ‘Obin and Ichard,’ ” replied the child, peevishly. 

“‘ Yes, my darling, do, that’s a treasure.” 

“Well, my (puft) darling, give me some (wheeze) tea,” interposed 
Jogglebury, knocking with his knuckles on the table. 

‘Oh dear, Jog, you and your tea!—you’re always wanting tea,” re- 
plied Mrs. Jogglebury, snappishly. 

“ Well, but my (puff) dear, you forget that Mr. (wheeze) Sponge 
and I have to be at (puff) Snobston Green at a (wheeze) quarter to 
eleven, and its good twelve (gasp) miles off.” 

“ Well, but it'll not take you long to get there,” replied Mrs. Joggle- 
bury; “will it, Mr. Sponge?” continued she, again appealing to our 


“Tm sure I don't know,” rea Sponge, eating away; “ Mr. 
Crowdey finds conveyance—lI only find company.” ” 

Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdey then prepared to pour her husband out 
another cup of tea, and the musical snuff-box, being now left to itself, 
went off of | its own accord with, 

“ Diddle, diddle, doubt, 
My candle’s out, 
My ’ittle dame’s not at ’ome— 
So saddle my hog, and bridle my dog, 
And bring my ’ittle dame ’ome.” 
A poem that was in the original programme, but was intended to come 
in after Obin and Ichard,” which was to be on chef-d’euvre. 

Mrs. Jogglebury Crowdey was delighted, and found herself pouri 
the tea into the init binde ened of into Jog’s cup. ae 

Mr. Sponge, too, —— “Well, that was clever,” said, 
he; filling his mouth full of cold ham. ‘ ‘Saddle m , and bridle 
my hog’—TIll trouble you for another cup of tea, ing Mrs.) 


Bilan ec dog, silly man!” replied the child,; making, a pet 


“Oh! ‘ hog,’ was it 2?” replied Mr. Ss ath app ent 
surpeisb ./*Sithougitt it was. ‘ saddle my dog.’ rit trouble you for the 


















































sug, Mrs. Jogglebury” (meaning the sugar); adding, “you have devilish 
good cream here; how many cows have you ?” 

“Cows (puff), cows re Sete’ ?” replied Jogglebury; “how many 
cows ?” ted he. 

“Oh, two,” replied Mrs. Jogglebury, tartly, vexed at the interruption. 

“ Pardon me (puff),” replied Jogglebury, slowly and solemnly, with a 
full blow into his frill; “pardon me, Mrs. (puff) Jogglebury (wheeze) 
Crowdey, but there are three (wheeze).” 

Not in milk, Jog—not in milk,” retorted Mrs. Cro : 

“Three cows, Mrs. (puff) Jogglebury (wheeze) C y, notwith- 
standing,” rejoined our host. 

** Well; but when people talk of cream, and ask how many cows you 
have, they mean in milk, Mister Jogglebury Crowdey.” 

‘Not necessarily, Mistress Jogglebury Crowdey,” replied Jog, with 
another heavy snort. 

“ Ah, now you're coming your fine poor-law guardian knowledge,” 
rejoined his wife. Jog, as we said before, was chairman of the Stiritstiff 
Union. 

While this was going on, young hopeful was sitting cocked up in 
his high chair, evidently mortified at the want of attention that was 

aid him. 

. Mrs. Crowdey saw how things were going, and, turning from the cow 
question, endeavoured to re-engage him in his recitations. 

“ Now, my angel of light!” exclaimed she, again showing him the 
sugar; “tell us about Obin and Ichard.” 

“ No—not Obin and Ichard,” pouted the child. 

“© yes, my sweetest, do, that’s a good child; the gentleman in the 
pretty coat, who gives baby the nice things, wants to hear it.’’ 

“Come, out with it young man!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, putting a 
large piece of cold beef into his mouth. 

“ Not a’ung man,” muttered the child, bursting out a-crying, and ex- 
tending his little fat arms to his mamma. 

“No, my angel, not a ’ung man yet,” replied Mrs. Jogglebury, taking 
him out of the chair, and hugging him to her bosom. 

“‘ He'll be a man before his mother for all that,” observed Mr. Sponge, 
nothing disconcerted by the noise. 

Jog had now finished his breakfast, and having pocketed three buns 
and two pieces of toast, with a thick layer of cold ham between them, 
looked at his great warming-pan of a watch, and said to his guest, “ When 

ou’re (wheeze), I’m (puff).” So saying, he got up, and gave his great 
lie one or two of those convulsive shakes that men in top boots some- 
times indulge in. 

Mrs. Jogglebury looked reproachfully at him, as much as to say, “ How 
can you spoil sport so.” 

Mr. Sponge, as he eyed Jog’s ill-made, queerly put on garments, 
wished that he had not desired Leather to go tothe meet. It would have 
been better to have got the horses a little bit short, and have shirked 
Jog, who he did not think looked like a desirable patron for a hunting 
field. 

“Pil be with you directly,” replied’ Mr. Sponge, gulping’ down the 
remains of his tea; adding, “I've just got to run up-stairs and get a 
cigar.”| So saying, he jumped up and disappeared. | 
Murry Ann, not approving of Mr. Sponge’s smoking’in his ‘bedroom; 
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{2 col 
hid the cigar-case under the toilette cover, at the back of the glass, 
it was some time before he found it. 


[0é 
500 
had 
and ' ad? poria 

poy opt availed herself of the lapse of time, and his absence, 


pacify oung Turk, and try to coax him into recitmg the maryel- 
Obin Tchard. ie 
Mr. S came clanking down stairs with the cigar-case in his 
e met him (accidentally, of course) at the bottom, with the boy 
n her arms, and exclaimed—“O Mr. Sponge, here’s Gustayus James 
wants to tell you a little story.” | 
Mr. Sponge stopped—inwardly hoping that it would not be a long 
one. 
“‘ Now, my darling,” said she, sticking the boy up straight, to get him 


iets 


> 


_ 


to . 
“ Now then !” exclaimed Mr. Crowdey, in the true Jehu-like style, from 
the vehicle at the door, in which he had composed himself. - 

“* Coming Jog! coming !” replied Mrs. Crowdey, with a frown on her 
brow at the untimely interruption ; then appealing again to the child, who 
was crouching against his mother’s breast, as if disinclined to show off, 
she said, “ Now, my darling, let the gentleman hear how nicely you'll 

it.” 

The child still slunk. 

“That’s a fine fellow, out with it!” said Mr. Sponge, taking up his hat 
to be off. 

** Now then !” exclaimed his host again. 

“Coming!” replied Mr. Sponge. 

As if to thwart him the child then began, Mrs. Jogglebury hold- 
ing up her forefinger as well in admiration as to keep silence: 


“ Obin and Ichard, two pretty men, 
Lay in bed till ye clock struck ten; 
Up starts Obin, and looks at the sky———” 


And then the brat stopped. 

“Very beautiful!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge; ‘‘ very beautiful! Thank 
you, my little dear, thank you,” added he, chucking him under the chiu, 
and putting on his hat to be off. ; 

“O, but stop, Mr. Sponge!” exclaimed Mrs. Jogglebury, “ you haven’t 
heard it all—there’s more yet.” 

Then turning to the child, she thus attempted to give him the cue. 

“O, ho! bother ——” 

“‘ Now then! times hup!” again shouted Jogglebury into the passage. 

“© dear, Mr. Jogglebury, vil you hold a stupid tongue!” ex- 
claimed she ; adding, ‘‘ you certainly are the most tiresome man under the 
sun.” She then turned to the child, with— 

“O ho! bother Ichard” again. 

But the child was mute, and Mr. Sponge fearing, from some indistinct 
growlings that proceeded from the carriage, that a storm was brewing, 
endeavoured to stop it, and cut short the entertainment, by ex- 

” Well, he certainly is a wonder! Never saw a finer two-year-old in 
all my life! I dare say he'll tell me the rest when I come back.” ) 

But this only added fuel to the fire of Mrs. Jogglebury’s ardour,| and 
made her more anxious that he should not lose a word of it. Accordingly 
she gave the dumpling another jerk up on her arm, and repeatéd+~ 

“0 hol: Ichard, the——” | 
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_“ What's very high?” asked Mrs. Jogglebury, coaxingly. 


eanie ond 7 
7 “Sun’s very high,” 
replied the child. 
"Yes, ty darling!" exclaimed the delighted mother. 
Mrs: Jogglebury then proceeded with— 
al cis “ Ou go before ——” 
+p “ With bottle and bag,” 
said the child. 
“Mrs. Jogglebury— 
** And I'll follow after-——” 
. “ With ittle Jack Nag,” 
added the genius. 


Well now, that ts wonderful!” exclaimed Mr. Sponge, hurrying on 

his dog-skin gloves, and wishing both Obin and Ichard at the devil 

“4 Len't it!” exclaimed Mrs. Jogglebury, in ecstacies ; then addressing 
the child, she said, “* Now that is a spailane- thet is a fine fellow. .Now 
couldn’t he say it all over by himself, doesn’t he think?” Mrs. J - 
bury looking at Mr. Sponge, as if she was meditating the richest. possible 
treat for him. 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Sponge, quite tired of the detention, “he'll tell 
me it when I return—he’ll tell me it when I return,” at the same time 
giving the child another parting chuck under the chin. But the child 
was not to be put off in that way, and instead of crouching, and nestling, 
and hiding its face, it looked up quite boldly, and after a little hesitation 
went through “ Obin and Ichard,” to the delight of Mrs. Jogglebury, 
the mortification of Soapey, and the growling eonditlens of old Jog, 
who still kept his place in the vehicle. Mr. Sponge could not but stay. 

At last they got started, Jog driving, Soapey occupying the low seat, 
Jog’s flail and Soapey’s cane w tye stuck in the straps of the apron. 
Jog was very crusty at first, and did little but whip and flog the old horse, 
and puff and growl about being late, keeping people waiting, over- 
driving the horse, and so on. 

“ Have a cigar?” asked Sponge, opening the well-filled case, and ten- 
dering the olive-branch in that shape to his companion. 

“‘ Cigar (wheeze), cigar (puff )?” replied Jog, eyeing the case; “ why, 
no, p’raps not, I think (wheeze), thank’e.” 

“Do you never smoke ?” asked Soapey. 

(Puff—wheeze) ‘Not often,” replied Jogglebury, looking about 
him with an air of indifference. He did not like to say he never 
smoked. 

« You'll find them very mild,” observed Sponge, taking one out for 
himself, and again tendering the case to his friend. vb 

“ Mild (wheeze), mild (puff), are they?” said Jog, thinking he would 
try one. 

Me. Sponge then struck a light, and, getting his own cigar well under 
way,’lit ‘one for’his friend, and presented it to him. They then went puff- 
img, atid whipping,’ arid smoking in silence. Jog spoke first. 
“ I’m going to be (puff) sick,” observed he, slowly and solemnly, 
: © Hope’ not,” ‘replied’ Mr: Sponge, witha: hearty whiff up imto the 


air. eAJSU Dill i 4 
Liss Lam pong: to be (puff) sick,” observed Jog, after another, pause: | 
UstBls90°6n your own’ side, then,”’ replied Sponge, with another hearty 
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“ By the (puff) powers! I am (puff)-siek!"? excléimed Jogglebury, 
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after another pause, suiting the action to the word, and throwing awa 
the cigar. ‘Oh, dear!” exclaimed he, after it was over, “ you shouldn't 
have given me that nasty (puff) thing.” 

“ My dear fellow, I didn’t know it would make you sick,” replied Mr. 


Spon 
«Well, but 
robability they 
sick again. 

The delays occasioned by these catastrophes, together with the time 
lost by Obin and Ichard, threw our sportsmen out considerably. When 
they reached Chalkerley Turnpike-gate, it wanted ten minutes to eleven, 
and they had still three miles to go. 

: = é shall be late,” observed Sponge, inwardly denouncing Obin and 
c 
* Shouldn't wonder,” replied Jog, adding, with a puff mto his frill; 
* consequence of making me sick, you see.” 
dear fellow, if you don’t know your own stomach by this time, 
t to do,” replied Mr. Sponge. 
) flatter myself I do (wheeze) my own stomach,” replied 
Jogglebury, tartly. 
hey then rumbled on for some time in silence. 

When they came within sight of Snobston Green, the coast was clear. 
Not ared coat or a hunting indication of any sort was to be seen. 

“T told you so (puff)!” growled Jog, blowing full into his frill, and 
pee“? short. 

‘“‘ They be gaun to Hackberry Dean,” said an old man, breaking stones 
by the road-side. | 

“Hackberry Dean (puff )—Hackberry Dean (wheeze)!” replied Jog, 
thoughtfully; ‘*then we must (puff) by Tollarton Mill, and through the 
(wheeze) village to Stewley ?” 

‘‘'Y.e-a-z,” drawled the man. 

Jog then drove on a few paces, and turned up a lane to the left, whose 
finger-post directed the road “to Tollarton.” He seemed less discon- 
certed than Sponge, who kept inwardly anathemising, not only “Obin avd 
Ichard,” but “ Diddle, diddle, doubt,”—“ Bah, bah, black sheep,”—the 
whole tribe of nursery ballads, in short. 

The fact was, Jog wanted to be into Hackberry Dean, which was full 
of fine straight hollies, fit either for gibbeys or whip-sticks, and the 
hounds being there gave him the entrée. It was for helping himself there 
before, without this excuse, that he had been ‘couhty courted,” and he 
did not care to renew his acquaintance with the judge. He now whipped 
and j the old nag, as if intent on catching up the hounds. Mr. 
Sponge liberated his whip from the apron-straps, and lent a hand when 
Jog began to flag. So they rattled and jingled away at an amended 
— Still it seemed to Mr. Sponge as if they would never get there. 

aving through Tollarton, and iti the village of Stewley, 
Mr. Sponge strained his eyes in every direction where there was a bit of 
wood, in hopés of seeing something of the hounds. Meanwhile Jog was 
shuffling his little axe from below the cushion of the driving-seat into the 
pocket of his paletot. All of a sudden he pulled up, as they were passing 
a bank of wood (Hackberry Dean), and handing the reins to his com- 


(puff) if they (wheeze) other people sick, in all (puff) 
M (wheeze) me. There!” exclaimed he, pulling * to 


panion, said, 
** Just lay hold for a minute whilst I (puff) out.” 
“What's happened?” asked Soapey. “Not sick again, are you?” 
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No (puff), not exactly (wheeze) sick, but I want to be out all the 
(puff) same.” 
saying, out he bundled, and crushing through the fern-grown wood- 
biney fence, darted into the wood in a way that astonished our hero. 
Presently the chop, chop, chop of the axe revealed the mystery. 
“ By the powers, the fool’s at his gibbey sticks!” exclaimed Spo 
i at the contretemps. “ r Jogglebury” roared bo 
“‘ Mister Jogglebury, we shall never catch up the hounds at this rate !” 

But Jog was chop, chop was all the answer Mr. Sponge got. 

“ Well, d——-n me if ever I saw such a fellow !” continued he, think- 
ing he would drive on if he only knew the way. 

“‘ Chop, chop, chop,” continued the axe. 

“Mister Jogglebury! Mister Jogglebury Crowdey a-hooi!” roared 
Sponge, at the top of his voice. 

The axe stopped. “Anybody comin’?”’ resounded from the wood. 

“* You come,” replied Mr. Sponge. 

** Presently,” was the answer; and the chop, chop, chopping was 
resumed. 

Ping The man’s mad,” muttered Mr. Sponge, throwing himself back in 

e seat. 

At length Jog appeared brushing and tearing his way out of the wood, 
with two fine hollies under his arm and wae Ov in his hand. He was 
running down with perspiration, and looked anxiously up and down the 
road as he blundered through the fence to see if there was any one coming. 

“T really think (puff) this will make a four-in-hander (wheeze),” ex- 
claimed he, as he advanced towards the carriage, holding a holly so as to 
show its full length—*“‘ not that I (puff, wheeze, gasp) ‘do rare | in that 
(puff, wheeze) line, but really it is such a (puff, wheeze) beauty that I 
couldn’t (puff, wheeze, gasp) resist it.” 

‘Well, but I thought we were going to hunt,” observed Mr. Sponge, 

ly. 
Hunt (puff)! so we are (wheeze); but there are no hounds (gasp). 
My good (puff) man,” continued he, addressing a smock-frocked coun- 
em who now came up, “have you seen anything of the (wheeze) 
ounds?” 

‘< E-e-s,” replied the man. ‘ They be gaun to Brookdale Plantin’.” 

‘“‘ Then we'd better (puff) after them,” said Jog, running the short 
sticks through the apron straps, and bundling into the phaeton with the 
long one in his hand. 

Away they rattled and jingled as before. 

‘‘ How far is it?” asked Mr. Sponge, vexed at the detention. 

‘‘ Oh (puff ) close by (wheeze),” replied Jog. 

“Close by,” as most of our sporting readers well know to their cost, 
is generally anything but close by. Nor was Jog’s close by, close by on 

occasion. 

“There,” said Jog, after they had got crawled up Trampington Hill ; 
“ that’s it (puff) to the right, by the (wheeze) water there,” pointing to 
a plantation about a mile off, with a pond shining at the end. 

Just as Mr. Sponge caught view of the water, the twang of a horn 
was heard, and the hounds came pouring, full cry, out of cover, followed 
by about twenty variously clad horsemen; and our friend had the satis- 
faction of seeing them run clean out of sight, over as fine a as 
ever was crossed. Worst of all, he thought he saw Leather ing 
away on the chestnut. 
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THE LION-HUNTER. 


Mr. Rovatern Gorvon Cummine, of Altyre, has unquestionably 
earned for himself the reputation of the greatest hunter of modern times. 
The exploits of Harris, at the Cape, of Giraud in Algiers, and of diffe- 
rent indian and American Nim sink into insignificance before the 
skill and daring of the lion, elephant, and rhinoceros massacres of the 
gallant Highlander. Salmon-fishing and roe-stalking were Roualeyn’s 
favourite amusements as a boy; and during these early wanderings by 
wood and stream, he says the strong love of sport and admiration of 
Nature in her wildest and most attractive forms became with him an all- 
absorbing feeling, and his greatest possible enjoyment was to pass whole 
days and many a summer night in solitude, where, undisturbed, he might 
contemplate the silent grandeur of the forest, and the ever-varying 
beauty of the scenes around. Long before he proceeded to Eton, Roua- 
leyn took pride in the goodly array of hunting trophies which hung 
around his room. 

In 1839 he sailed for India, to join the 4th Madras Light Cavalry, 
and he there, and at the Cape, laid the foundation of a collection which 
has since swelled to gigantic proportions. With the view to visit the 
rolling prairies and rocky mountains of the Far West, where his nature 
woul ‘find congenial sport with the bison, the wapiti, and the elk, he 
obtained a commission in the Royal Veteran Newfoundland Companies ; 
but finding the eo to hunt slender, he exchanged into the Cape 
Riflemen, with a division of which he marched, under the command of 
Colonel Somerset, into the country of the Amaponda Caffres. But this, 
again, not being equal to his ambition, he sold out of the army altogether, 
and began his preparations to penetrate into the interior of Africa, 
farther than the foot of civilised man had yet trodden—journeys which 
he accomplished amidst all kinds of trials and difficulties, and which are 
as interesting in a natural historical as they are in a mere sporting point 
of view. 

The point of departure for the first journey was Graham’s Town ; and, 
crossing the Great Fish River, Roualeyn soon found himself in the land 
of that exquisitely-graceful little antelope called by the Boers springboks. 
It is the most generally diffused and the most numerous of the antelope 
tribe in South Africa. Farther on, on the flats near the Brak River, he 
came up with herds of black gnoos, or wilde beest, prancing and caper- 
ing in every direction, whirling and lashing their white tails as ae 
started off in long files. The flesh of these two animals—the springbo 
and the wilde beest—forms one of the chief articles of food among the 
Boers and their servants, who inhabit the districts in which they are 
abundant; and the skulls and horns of hundreds are to be seen piled in 
heaps, and scattered about the outhouses of the farms. 

The beautiful oryx, which is said never to drink water, and which 
cannot be stalked or driven into ambush like other antelopes, afforded our 
sportsman many exciting runs, in which he was obliged to mount his 
light Hottentots on horses of great endurance, and to ride the oryx down, 
or turn them by long severe tail-on-end chases. Upon the plains of the 
Karroo he also first witnessed what the Boers call a Trek-bokken, or grand 
migration of springboks. Some hundreds of thousands of these small 
antelopes, he says, were at one time within the compass of his vision. 
Roualeyn rode right into the dense phalanx, and fired into the ranks until 
fourteen had fallen; but he says he might have bagged thirty or forty! 
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Proceeding beyond the Great Orange River, our hunter next pro- 
ceeded to shoot wilde beest and quaggas; and near some salt-pans beyond, 
he" first’ thet with koodoos and sassaybys. “This was in the country of 
the ms; and it was upon this occasion that he captured’ the’ Bushniah 
bey Ruyter, who -so closely attached’ himself’ to liis master's fortuties, 

Who ‘now ‘amuses the visitors to the African Museum with his’ child+ 


° 


like simplicity: ‘In this country he also first fell in with gnoos, and that 
boldhtnting carnivorous animal between the wolf and the hyzena, called 
Wildéhotiden; ‘or: wild dogs, by the Boers. | 

© A fittle farther'on Roualeyn had the satisfaction of hearing, for’ the 
first ‘time,’ the’ deep-toned thunder of the lion’s roar. “ Although (Ke 
says)'there was fo one near to inform me by what beast the haughty 
and ‘iinpressive‘sounds which echoed through the wilderness were pro- 
duced; I had little difficulty in divining. There was no mistake about it : 
and on hearing it I at once knew as well as if accustomed to the sound 
ftom’ my infancy, that the appalling roar which was uttered within half 
a mile of me, was no other than that of the mighty and terrible king of 
beasts” ‘With a hunter of spirit, like Roualeyn, to hear was to attack ; 
and after a wet night’s watch, and a morning's search for the lion’s r 
or track, he suddenly observed a number of vultures seated on the plain, 
about a quarter of a mile aliead, and close beside them stood a huge 
lioness, consuming a blesblok, which she had killed :-— 


She was assisted in her repast by about a dozen jackals, which were feasting 
along with her in the most friendly and confidential manner. Directing my 
followers’ attention to the spot, I remarked, “I see the lion;” to which they 
replied, “Whar? whar? Yah! Almagtig! dat is he;” and instantly reining in 
their steeds and wheeling about, they pressed their heels to their horses’ sides, and 
were preparing to betake themselves to flight. I asked them what they were 
going todo? ‘To which they answered, “We have not yet placed caps on our 
rifles.” This was true; but while this short conversation was passing the lioness 
had observed us. Raising her full, round face, she overhauled us for a few seconds, 
and then set off at a smart canter towards a range of mountains some miles to the 
northward; the whole troop of jackals also started off in another direction; there 
was, therefore, no time to think of caps. The first move was to bring her to bay, 
and not a second was to be lost. Spurring my good and lively steed, and shouting 
to. my men to follow, I flew across the plain, and, being fortunately mounted on 
Colesberg, the flower of my stud, I gained upon her at every stride. This was to 
me a joyful moment, and I at once made up my mind that she or I must die. 

The lioness having had a long start of me, we went over a considerable extent 
of ground before I came up with her. She was a large full-grown beast, and the 
bare and level nature of the plain added to her imposing appearance. Finding 
that I gained upon her, she reduced her pace from a canter to a trot, carrying her 
tail stuck out behind her, and slewed a little to one side. I shouted loudly to her 
to halt, as I wished to speak with her, upon which she suddenly pulled up, and 
sat on her haunches like a dog, with her back towards me, not even deigning to 
look round. She then appeared to say to herself, “ Does this fellow know who 
he is after ?”’ Having thus sat for half a minute, as if involved in thought, she 
sprang to her feet, and, facing about, stood looking at me for a few seconds, 
moving her tail slowly from side to side, showing her teeth, and growling fiercely. 


She next made a short run forwards, making a loud, rumbling noise like thunder. . 


This she did to intimidate me; but, finding that I did not flinch an inch nor seem to 
heed. her hostile demonstrations, she quietly stretched out her massive arms, and 
lay down on the grass. My Hottentots now coming up, we all three dismounted, 
and drawing our rifles from their holsters, we looked to see if the powder was u 
in the nipples, and put on our caps. While this was doing the lioness sat up, an 
showed evident ms of uneasiness. She looked first at us, and then behind 
her, as ifto see if the coast were clear; after which she made short run towands 
us, her wn murderous ls. Having secured the three horses 
bg cipes: bake rheims, we led on as if we intended to pass her, in 
thé hope of obtaining a broadside. But this she carefully avoided to expose, pre- 
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senfing oly, her, fall front, I had given Stofolus Moore rifle, with orders to 

shoot she should g upon me, but go account to fire before me. 

Kleinboy was to stand to hand me my Purdey rifle, in case the two-grooved 

Dixon not prove nt. My men as yet had been steady, but they were 

ina as stew, their faces having assumed a ghastly paleness; and I had a 
feeling that I could place no reliance on them. 

Now, then, for it, neck or nothing! She is within sixty yards of us, and she 
keeps advancing. We turned the horses’ tails to her. I knelt on one side, and, 
taking a steady aim at her breast, let fly. The ball cracked loudly on her tawny 
hide, and crippled her in the shoulder, upon which she charged with an appalling 
roar, and in the twinkling of an eye she was in the midst of us. At this moment 
Stofolus’s rifle exploded in his hand, and Kleinboy, whom I had ordered to stand 
ready by me, danced about like a duck in a gale of wind. The lioness sprang upon 
Colesberg, and fearfully lacerated his ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth 
and claws; the worst wound was on his haunch, which exhibited a sickening, 

awning gash, more than twelve inches long, almost laying bare the very bone. 

was very cool and steady, and did not feel in the least degree nervous, having 
fortunately great confidence in my own shooting; but I must confess, when the 
whole affair was over, I felt that it was a very awful situation, and attended with 
extreme peril, as I had no friend with me on whom I could rely. 

When the lioness sprang on Colesberg, I stood out from the horses, ready with 
my second barrel for the first chance she should give me of a clear shot. This 
she quickly did; for, seemingly satisfied with the revenge she had now taken, she 
yo Colesberg, and, slewing her tail to one side, trotted sulkily past within a 

ew paces of me, taking one step to the left. I pitched my rifle to my shoulder, 

and in another second the lioness was stretched on the plain a lifeless corpse. 
In the struggles of death she half turned on her back, and stretched her neck and 
fore arms convulsively, when she fell back to her former position; her mighty 
arms hung powerless by her side, her lower jaw fell, bl streamed from her 
mouth, and she expired. At the moment I fired my second shot, Stofolus, who 
hardly knew whether he was alive or dead, allowed the three horses to escape. 
These galloped frantically across the plain; on which he and Kleinboy instantly 
started after them, leaving me standing alone and unarmed within a few paces of 
the lioness, which they, from their anxiety to be out of the way, evidently con- 
sidered quite capable of doing further mischief. 


After performing this feat, Mr. Cumming returned with his trophies 
to Colesberg, from whence, however, he was not long in starting for the 
more distant lion and elephant lands of Bakatla and Bamangwato. In the 
same countries he also first met with the rhinoceros and the eland—the 
latter, the largest of all the antelope tribe, exceeding a large ox in size. 
Independent of water, like the gemsbok, the eland frequetits the borders 
of the great Kalahari Desert in herds, varying from ten to a hundred. 
Our active hunter was not long in securing a specimen. On his way he 
also shot a remarkably fine old lion, which, with its lioness, had made an 
attack upon the oxen. From Bakatla the road lay through extensive 
mountain ranges, which at length were succeeded, at -Booby, by the 
before-mentioned Kalahari Desert, where our hunter first fell in with, 
and, as usual with him, also slew a giraffe or cameleopard. Booby seems 
to be appropriately so named ; for our sportsman having given the natives 
some powder, which did not at first prove effectual, they said it required 
medicine. A censer of hot embers was accordingly passed over it, and 
the powder nk fem. in the operation, the chief nf several other natives 
were so severely burnt that they shortly died. 

The treachery of the natives, and the natural great difficulties of the 
country, rendered further progress at once adventurous and even dan- 
gerous. After many privations and sufferings, Roualeyn succeeded, 
however, in reaching the Bamangwato Mountains, and the kraal of the 
King Sicomy. The road thither, and the country around, afforded abun- 
dant elephant-shooting and hunting, not unaccompanied by risks.. A 
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mountain-gorge, called Sabie, led from the Bamang-wato Mountains down 


into the valley of the Maholipia, a tributary to the renowned Limpopo, 
In this valley, Mr. Cumming killed an angry lioness at one shot. 

The commencement of the rainy season, and the breaking out of the 
African distemper, compelled our sportsman to turn his back upon these 

lendid shooting and hunting districts, which he describes as peculiarly 
characterised by the gigantic and castle-like Nwana-tree, the most 
striking and wonderful tree among the thousands which adorn the South 
African forests. On his way back, he luckily obtained four of King 
Sicomy’s subjects for servants; for, soon after, all his colonial servants 
deserted him, and he was left, with Ruyter and the natives, to get on as 
he could. His perplexities and hardships were now truly of the most 

ing description. On his way, more of his horses died of the distemper, 
and he at length arrived at Colesberg, in a very destitute state. 

Nothing dismayed, however, Roualeyn soon started off again for the 
far interior, taking the road to Bamangwato. Elephants and rhino- 
ceroses, and a noble lion and lioness, soon rewarded his perseverance. 
The next tae lion was shot from a watch-hole, carrying off the carcase 
of a wilde beest, slain a little before. At this same fountain and watch- 
hole, he had, the third night, a contest with no less than six lions. He 
had left, the previous or second night, the carcase of one of several 
rhinoceroses he had slain, to attract the king of the forest. He thus 
describes the extraordinary scene that presented itself on the third 
night :— 

On reaching the waiter I looked towards the carcase of the rhinoceros, and, to 
my astonishment, I beheld the ground alive with large creatures, as though a 
troop of zebras were approaching the fountain to drink. Kleinboy remarked to 
me that a troop of zebras were standing on the height. I answered, “ Yes:” but 
I knew very well that zebras would not be capering around the carcase of a 
rhinoceros. I quickly arranged my blankets, pillow, and guns in the hole, and 
then lay down to feast my eyes on the.interesting sight before me. It was bright 
moonlight, as clear as I need wish, and within one night of being full moon. 
There were six large lions, about twelve or fifteen hywnas, and from twenty to 
thirty jackals, feasting on and around the carcases of the three rhinoceroses. 
The lions feasted peacefully, but the hywnas and jackals fought over every 
mouthful, and chased one another round and round the carcases, growling, laugh- 
ing, screeching, chattering, and howling without any intermission. The hyenas 
did not seem afraid of the lions, although they always gave way before them; for 
I observed that they followed them in the most disrespectful manner, and stood 
laughing, one or two on eitlier side, when any lions came after their comrades to 
examine pieces of skin or bones which they were dragging away. I had lain 
watching this banquet for about three hours, in the strong hope that, when the 
lions had feasted, they would come and drink. Two black and two white rhino- 
ceroses had made their appearance, but, scared by the smell of the blood, they had 
made off. 


At length the lions seemed satisfied. They all walked about with their heads 
up, and seemed to be thinking about the water; and in two minutes one of them 
turned his face towards me, and came on; he was immediately followed by a 
second lion, and in half a minute by the remaining four. It was a decided and 
general move, they were all coming to drink right bang in my face, within fifteen 
yards of me. 

I charged the unfortunate, pale, and panting Kleinboy to convert himself into 
a stone, and knowing, from old spoor, exactly where they would drink, I cocked 
my left barrel, and placed myself and gun in position. The six lions came 
steadily on along the stony ridge, until within sixty yards of me, when they halted 
for a minute to reconnoitre. One of them stretched out his massive arms on the 
rock and lay down; the others then came on, and he rose and brought up the rear. 
They walked, as I had anticipated, to the old drinking-place, and three of them had 
‘put down their heads and were lapping the water loudly, when Kleinboy thought 




















































ay 9 a I turned my head slowly to rebuke him, 


found 7 disco ° 
ho seemed to take lead, had detected me, and, with her 
eyes fixed full upon me, she was coming slowly round the 
ley to cultivate further my acquaintance! This unfortunate 
coincidence put a stop at once to all further contemplation. I thought, in my 
haste, that it was perhaps most dent to shoot this lioness, especially as none 
of the others had noticed me. accordingly moved my arm and covered her: 
broadside. I fired; the ball entered 
one shoulder and passed out behind the other. She bounded forward with re- 
ted growls, and was followed by her five comrades all enveloped in a cloud of 
ust; nor did they stop until <>! had reached the cover behind me, except one 
old gentleman, who halted and looked back for a few seconds, when I fired, but 
the ball went high. I listened anxiously for some sound to denote the approaching 
end of the lioness; nor listened in vain. I heard her growling and stationary, as if 
dying. In one minute her comrades crossed the viey a little below me, and made 
towards the rhinoceros. I then slipped Wolf and Boxer on her scent, and follow- 
ing them into the cover, I found her lying dead within twenty yards of where the 
old lion had lain two nights before. This was a fine old lioness, with perfect teeth, 
and was certainly a noble prize; but I felt dissatisfied at not having rather shot 
a lion, which I had most certainly done if my Hottentot had not destroyed my 
contemplation. 

Upon a subsequent expedition, Mr. Cumming again directed his 
steps to the untrodden, unexplored banks of the Limpopo. Elephants, 
hippopotami, buffaloes, crocodiles, and lions, almost innumerable, were 
met with at almost every step in the unfrequented primeval forests which 
overshadow the waters of this little known stream of Interior Africa. 
Here, also, he discovered a new description of antelope, one of the most 
perfect of its kind, he says, both in symmetry and colour, and which he 
very appropriately christened Antelopus Roualeynet—a four-footed and 
perpetual record of his hunting exploits. Upon this excursion, a man- 
eating lion carried off one of his followers from the fireside, and was. oc- 
cupied all night in consuming him, but was himself slain by the bold 
hunter the ensuing day. 

The fifth and last expedition was again directed to the Limpopo, upon 
which occasion Mr. Cumming was accompanied by a Mr. Orpen, who 
was nearly killed by a leopard; and Roualeyn, albeit, attacked by 
rheumatic fever, slew his hundredth elephant. Upon this occasion, also, 
oxen and dogs alike suffered from the onslaught of lions. 

Altogether, the Limpopo appears to be a most extraordinary place of 
resort for both large and small predatory and grazing animals—a field for 
hunting which would require years to exhaust, even by a whole clan of 
Roualeyns. On their return to Colesberg, Messrs. Cumming and Orpen 
met Messrs. Oswell and Murray, on their way for the far interior, in a 
north-westerly direction—an expedition in whieh the most interesting dis- 
covery of Lake Ngami was effected. 

Finding his nerves and constitution considerably shaken by such labo- 
rious expeditions, Mr. Cumming resolved upon returning to England 
with his collection of hunting trophies; and he was wise in so doing. 
Notwithstanding the blow which critical scepticism got in the case of 
Bruee, the spirit of detraction and disbelief is still as alive as ever in this 
country. Witness the direct denial given to the possible existence of a 
snowy mountain in Tropical Africa only last year! But it is impossible 
to contemplate the _ remarkable collection of 2%, ms hies now 
being exhibited near Hyde Park, and not to feel that Mr. eyn Gor- 
doa Coating is as trustworthy a narrator as he is a bold, enterprising, 
and skilful hunter. 
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THE OPERA. 


TuE great event of the past month has been the appearance of Madame 
Sontag as Maria, in “La Figlia del Reggimento.” That the fair 
countess was, perhaps, the most accomplished vocalist in the world—that 
she could manage, like a finely-tuned instrument, a voice of surpassi 
flexibility, was known to everybody ; but it was doubted whether she had 
fire and vivacity enough to reproduce this special creation of Jenny Lind. 
Over all she had previously done there had been a sort of lady-like 
restraint, which, in representing so unsophisticated a being as Maria, 
might possibly amount to tameness. 

Those who entertained these gloomy misgivings were taken quite by 
surprise. Madame Sontag displayed an amount of spirit and vivacity 
previously unknown; and Maria, the child of the regiment, the life of the 
bivouac, exulting in the freedom of the camp, and hating the restraint 
of the drawing-room, was admirably portrayed. The old-fashioned song 
in the second act, which is so gaily exchanged for the lively “ Rataplan,” 
is, of course, the great point for vocal display, like “‘ Rode’s Variations” in 
Il Barbiere. 'Thisis a marvel of execution. The lady introduces all the: 
difficulties of her art to show the facility with which she can surmount 
them, and the audiencefare literally overwhelmed with the brilliant rou- 
lades which are showered upon them. 

The reappearance of Madame Pasta on a single night, in a couple of 
scenes from “Anna Bolena,” was so far an interesting event, as it 
showed the anxiety of the English public to pay tribute to established 
fame. The crowded house, and the hearty reception, must have been 
highly gratifying to the great lyrical tragedian, and she retires, like 
poor Mrs. Glover at Drury Lane, with boundless honour. Criticism on 
her performance would be unjust. The voice is gone, but something of 
the manner remains. 

A public is a capricious thing. It is difficult to judge what the same 
public may be a month hence; and wees difficult is the calculation 
from one public to another. A coloured lady, of the Havannah, with an 
infinite number of Christian names, created a great sensation in Paris, 
and the melodies of Cuba and Spain executed by the lady in question 
were voted decidedly striking and entertaining, Mr. Lumley, justly 
thinking that this sort of thing was, at any rate, as new to London as to 
Paris, engaged the “Black Malibran”—so is she called—and introduced 
a seraglio scene for her appearance. 

Alas!’ there was a great disproportion between the dimensions of the 
Opera-house and the voice of the sable Malibran. ‘The audience were 
somewhat amused at her first entrance, but: they heard little, and what 
they did hear they did not like. In a word, the “ Black Malibran” was 
a complete failure, and we ought to do Mr. Lumley the justice to record, 
that the failure was no sooner ascertained than the vocalist was with- 
drawn. 

In October the Opera-house is to be opened for a series of magnificent 
concerts, at which music of all schools is to be performed by a combina- 
tion of first-rate artists. The governing power will be a committee of 
noblemen and gentlemen. 
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LITERATURE. 


WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM.* 


Tats is a work of considerable pretension and scarcely less merit. ‘It'is 
peculiarly a lady’s book, containing descriptions of female Oriente! ‘life, 
suchas none but a lady could have become intimate with ; ‘at’ the same 
time that these and other life-like sketches, and descriptions of ‘habits, 
manners, and things, are based upon so much learned and philosophieal 
research as to be worthy of the pen of the most erudite.’ Add'to this, the 
work/embraces a long period of time—upwards of twenty years of Eastern 
life—a period sbertarie eventful in Anglo-Indian history; ‘and’ it is 
illustrated by beautiful coloured lithographic drawings, sketches from 
nature, and a section of the Himalaya Mountains. It is, indeed, alto- 
gether/an interesting and a beautiful work. Her Majesty has honoured 
it with her gracious acceptance; and the honourable Court of Directors 
of the East India Company have bestowed upon it what is called the 
“ full extent of their patronage;” which means, the purchase of we do not 
know how many copies. 

Being in the form of a narrative, it is easy to convey in a few words 
an idea of the contents. There is a journey out, with the usual topics; 
quadrilles on board, sharks and bonitos at sea, and albatrosses in\ the 
air. There is an arrival at Calcutta, and first impressions, carefully 
treasured up, and now duly recorded. Hot winds, pankhas, musquitoes, 
and Indian servants, stand prominent in these first jottings down. Cal- 
cutta is depicted as it was in the days of Lord Hastings, Lord Amherst, 
Lord Combermere, and of the good Bishop Heber. ‘Then we have life 
in the Mufassil, and the marriage of a Neem to a Peepul; followed by 
a prolonged residence at Allahabad, and the description of the Zenana of 
the King of Oude. This is one of the grand features of the work; and 
the writer has done, with respect to Hindoo female life, what Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague did with respect to the Turkish seraglio. " The Pil- 
grim’s intimacy with the ex-Queen of Gwalior, and with the late Colonel 
Gardner, gave her ample opportunities of witnessing the domestic life of 
the, higher order of Hindoo and of Mussulmanee ladies; and the reatler 
will also find various anecdotes, illustrative of their genius and manners, 
scattered through the work. p 

Cawnpore introduces to us the Thugs, their dice, and other evil 
practices, not to mention the more satisfactory execution of thirty-six of 
these malefactors. After Allahabad we have a pilgrimage to the ‘Taj 
Mahul—Agra—the Mahratta camp—the Nawab Hakim Menhdi. and 
city of Kanauj—Tufans in the East—the Ruins of Gaur—the Sunder- 
bands—sporting in Assam—Ruins of Delhi—the Himalaya—the Cape 
-of Good Hope and Cape Town; and then again a return: to the Ganges 
and Calcutta, in the’ time of Lord Ellenborough ; and then Diuapur, 

_Benares, Bindachun, ‘and Allahabad, and Prag’ again: :: There: is-infinite 
variety and curiosity in the topics connected with ‘these localities.,:On 
_ terms of intimacy with most of the leading people of India; 'native: and 
. * Wanderings of. a Pilgrim in Search ‘of the’ Pictutesque, ‘during Four- 
‘and:Twenty Xears in the East, with Revelations of Life’ in the’ Zenana.. By 
us rr os |; Ulustrated with Sketches fromt Nature. “2'vols. P. Richardson. 
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British, the writer enjoyed every possible advantage for seeing and ob- 
serving; and from her high intellectual attainments, and proficiency in 
every polite and useful accomplishment, she was enabled to avail herself 
of her facilities to the utmost extent. Nothing comes amiss—at one 
moment she is rendering thoughts and feelings of a purely Oriental 
character into English; at another time she eis a squabble between 
a lady’s-maid and a water-cooler, or supplies us with a capital receipt 
for ice-cream; at one moment she is dabbling in questions of high 
perne import, and at another plunging into the deepest mysteries of 

indoo mythology. We had no idea of that perfect beauty of the 
Hindoo female, which so often wins the hearts of gallant young English- 
men, till we saw them depicted by pen and pencil in this work. The 
actual portrait of a Hindoo quite eal the description given of the fairest 
of the Begams. Indeed, we revel in this publication in a gorgeousness: 
of illustration, which appears to have sprung more from a pervading 
glow of Oriental enthusiasm, than from our greater sobriety of feelings. 
Plate after plate of engravings, glowing in the bright colours of India, 
and, in many cases, with gold, some of them of a most fantastic character, 
place before the eyes that strange state of society where men live on 
rice and dress in cloth of gold; and.where a bride would be overwhelmed 
with despair if her fortune were placed at her banker’s instead of being 
expended in her wedding-feast. The description of a state of society, 
in which the gross and voluptuous systems of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
superstition are so universally prevalent, and in which Christianity is so 
often disgraced by its nominal professors, does not always present pic- 
tures which can be approved of. The author is remarkable, however, 
for the bold frankness with which she exhibits both sides of the case : 
she faithfully details what she saw, and does not care to point out all the 
darker parts of the picture that came under her observation. 





NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS.* 

A’ WELL-TIMED and an excellent compilation. A compact, well- 
digested work, in which recent discoveries in Assyria should be brought 
into co-relation with what was known before, was much wanted; and 
Mr. Vaux has done his spiriting in an able and effectual manner. We 
do not observe, however, any satisfactory attempt to identify Major Raw- 
linson’s list of the Assyrian oes with historical names, as has been done 
by ourselves, and by Mr. Daniel Sharpe. There is no notice whatsoever 
of Major Rawlinson’s Babylon, or of recent discoveries at Urchoe, and 
other sites in Chaldea Proper. Upon the subject of the identity of the 
existing Chaldeans and the Lost Tribes, advocated by Dr. Grant, Mr. 
Vaux says: ‘“ We are bound, however, to confess that the reasons which 
Mr. Ainsworth has advanced render it untenable—at least, to the extent 
that Dr. Grant would desire.” The error in identifying Kalah Shirgat 
with the Ur of the Persians has been long ago pointed out to have ori- 
ginated with a misreading of Cellarius. So rapid is the progress of dis- 
covery in the countries in question, that a work like this should have an 


annual edition. 


* Nineveh and Persepolis. An Historical Sketch of Ancient Assyria and 
Persia, with an Account of the recent Researches in those Countries. By 
W.'S. W. Vaux, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Antiquities, British Mu- 
seum. Arthur Hail, Virtue, and Co. 
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MORNINGS AT MATLOCK.* 


As the homely and the sublime are strangely mingled at Matloek 
ital, Gi cottages, im neat shops, sumptuous hotels, and gravelled walks, 
‘elbowing scenes, where nature has been lavish of her wildest. beauty, so 
strange contrasts present themselves in this collection of historiettes, 
| Pesce Ag ue related at naga ag locality, . Road-si 

charac ges sage eno way. Sam Peach, ofithe 

Angel Coach-office, Shefield, who gues his pretty, selhowtowed, and 

only daughter away to an ensign of a marching regiment, and that upon 
an acquaimtanceship of a day or two, merely because, .as. the eccentric 
‘Boniface had it, in the five and thirty years he had been atthe head of the 
coaching in Sheffield, he had had hundreds of military men in his officeto 
he booked for places—generals, colonels, majors, and a crowd of captains 
—“but you were the vas ensign that a came across me!”’ was a sketch 
well worth preserving,—the more so as the species is gone, probably for 
ever. The of another of the same PB mate timmy Wed of 
the Bush Inn, Bri ntributing, by the present of a guinea, to the 
apparent necessities of a seedy-looking old gentleman, who turned out. to 
be Thomas Coutts, of 59, Strand, bears an outward aspect as spocerpe! 
as its predecessor ; but we are gravely told, that among the heirlooms which 
she most particularly prized, the late Duchess of St. Alban’s showed a 
coin, richly mounted in a gorgeous bracelet, which coin bore the name of 
“The Bush Guinea.” 

Le Millionaire malgré lui is a capital story. The only fault it has, and 
common one to such pleasant stories, is, that it is too good to be true. 
Like a turn of acorner, by which the promenader at Matlock Baths leaves 
the bustle of life behind, and enters some still romantic glade, so in what 
is called Tressilian’s story we pass from the broad humour of the road- 
side, and the more refined fancies of the youth of Lyons, to the most senti- 
mental of histories—that of a discarded nephew but successful dramatist, 
who loves at first sight, and that too a ae at the altar in the very act 
of being married! but whose love is crowned with success, and whose 

verty is relieved by the magical passing away of an infinite number of 
fiving obstacles to the heirship of a family title and estates. 

Dr. Shelton Mackenzie is never more at home than when discussing 
matters of art; his remarks upon principles, patronage, and a royal gallery, 
contain much that is deserving of weighty consideration; and the sketch 
of Velasquez and his Mestizo is full of art-feeling and art-sym\pathies. 
Altogether, a work with a greater fund of variety and amusement 
“Mornings at Matlock,” has not been given to the public this season. 
There are stories in it of such totally different character as really to suit 
every taste. 


u 





EVELYN’S HISTORY OF RELIGION.+ 


THe illustrious Evelyn has himself written and left to us the history of 
this very remarkable-work, which now for the first time sees the light. 
After recording that he lived in an age wherein religion, piety, and even 


* Mornings at Matlock. By R. Shelton Mackenzie, D.C.L., author of “Titian,” 
an art-novel. 3 vols. H. Colburn. 

+ The History of Religion. A Rational account of the True Religion. By John 
Evelyn, author of “Sylva,” &c. Now first published, by permission of W. J. 
Evelyn, Esq., M.P., from the original MS. in the Library at Wotton. Edited, 
ae — Rey. R. M. Evanson, B.A., Rector of Lansoy,; Monmouthshire. 
2 vols. . Colburn. 












































































common honesty were made to subserve the ends and interests of dominion 
-anid ‘ambition; when scripture was profaned and perverted, and there were 





‘no'ecommandments, no creed, no | » no baptism, no catechism, no 
“sacraments, no legal marriages, no discipline in the church ; when, he says, 


he‘saw ‘that from all this, and good deal more, everything prospered 


“which ‘these men did, and that any religion was but the old 


Christian, he began seriously to consider some time with himself, whether, 


“in truth, all that which had been taught us concerning God and religion, 


‘and honour and conscience, were not mere chimeras and impostures con- 
trived by our forefathers, crafty men in their generation. These th 

he subsequently adds, put him at last upon a serious resolution of a more 
aecurate and sedulous inquiry, and to discipline and reduce scattered 
notions and materials into some kina of method, “that, upon impartial 
‘view of their strength and summing up their force and evidence, he might 
judge and determine of the issue.” 

As a proof of how ably Evelyn set about this weighty enterprise, it is 
sufficient to say that, throughout the work, there occur coincidences of 
thought, and even expression, with some of the most able writers ‘who 
have subsequently handled the same topics; as, for instance, when treating 
of the moral government of the world, passages occur closely resembling 
the arguments of Bishop Butler in his “ Analogy of Religion,” who 
wrote, it need hardly be said, in the following century. In arguing also 
from natural to revealed religion, Mr. Evelyn’s illustrations are frequently 
identical with those of Paley. 

The editor thinks that a work of so much learning and research is not 
ill adapted to the present controversial age—that it may in some measure 
soften the peculiar prejudices of our times, and lead men to allow that all 
catholicity of mind is not Romanism, nor attachment to the pure teachin 
of the English church incompatible with unqualified rejection of Romish 
error ; nor Christian charity of necessity violated by a calm and fearless 
exhibition and condemnation of the fallacies of dissent. We think even 
more, that a kind of inquiry which most persons have in some period of 
their lives proposed to themselves, according to their abilities and oppor- 
tunities, being here undertaken for them by a man of undoubted talent, 
who has in that investigation professedly laid aside education, custom, 
superstition, parties, and prejudice, and has arrived at the results now 
given to the world, is a boon to those who live amid many distractions 
and hindrances to so great a labour, and may serve to put many wavering 
minds in the right path. 





GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


A work of this description has long been a desideratum, and is 
particularly well timed. Not only have the English universities made 
the acquirement of the German language a conspicuous feature in their 
colleges, but private and general schools have been obliged to bring it 
within their routine. And as it is impossible for a boy to follow out the 
old system to the same extent as formerly, and at the same time be pro- 
ficient in the new, so it is probable that, as a knowledge of the living 





* A Guide to German Literature; or Manual to facilitate an aequaintance with 
‘the German Classic ‘Authors. By Franz Adolph Moschzisker. 2°vols. J.J. 
Guillaume. 
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languages is gradually superseding that of the dead, that the obsolete 
Greek ‘will be the first that will have to give way to the study of German. 
- Inmaking a-collection, however, expressly for the student, Mr. Mos- 
ehzisker has: also aimed at far greater objects. He has proposed 'to 
himself to bring under one view, comprehensively and clearly, the whole 
field of German thought; to place before the student her master-minds 
from, age to age, in all their various and relative excellence; so that, 
apart from the mere lingual advantages of the book, he might, when he 
has closed these volumes, rise with a just and adequate knowledge of the 
literature of the country. 

To effect this, mere extracts would by no means suffice, Mr. 
Moschzisker has, hence, introduced every author, not only by a biogra~ 
phical and critical notice, but also by a philosophical analysis of the 
nature and aim of his creations; and in no instance has a writer’s name 
been mentioned without duly marking every production of any value that 
has issued from his pen. ile these notices are, in some cases, very 
brief, still it is impossible to over-estimate so valuable an introduction to 
German literature. Facilities have also been afforded to the student b 

ifying the works under the different branches of literature to which 
they respectively belong. 

hus, for example, after an introductory preface on the study of the 
German language, we have what is called a progressive index of extracts, 
in three divisions, and then an index of names. We have even an index 
containing lists of celebrated contemporary foreigners.. The body of the 
work is then divided into epochs, commencing with Ulphila’s version of 
the Bible, the Minnesingers, the Heldenbuch and the Niebelungenlied, 
which preceded the invention of printing; we next proceed with the 
establi nt of the universities, and the great Reformation, to. the epoch 
between Klopstock and Schiller-—Goethe—the dramatists—the hu- 
mourists, novelists, and tale-writers—the historians—philosophy and 
theology—the religious systems of Germany—periodical literature, and 
works of reference. Altogether, a more complete or carefully got-up 
work of the kind could not be wished for. 





THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE COUNTRY.* 


Fou and various in its pictorial sketches, teeming with rich and pure 
fancies, and penned with that sprightliness and vigour of style which 
comes from an enthusiastic love of the subject, Mr. Howitt’s ‘“ Country 
Year-Book” is a kind of overgrown “ Book of the Seasons,” like a 
colossal turnip or giant rhubarb, or “ that great elephant of a farmer,” 
as the author rather rudely designates stout Field, with his huge striped 
waistcoat ready to burst with hurry and indignation when he discovers 
Captain Jenkinson at the feet of his charming daughter Anne. 1d 

nything more desultory and yet more pleasant to skim rag with it is 
difficult toimagine. The positive information contained in the “Book 
wh the Seasons” is wanting, but a lighter and more sparkling variety 

es its . 

In Se as Bick of the Country,” Mr. Howitt has contributed 
another prettily illustrated and pleasantly written volume to the library 
of all persons of good taste. 

* The Year-Book of the Country; or, the Field, the Forest, and the Fireside. 
By William Howitt, author of “The Book of the ns,” &c. H. Colburn. 
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otoloedo od? ded) ) AR. DALTONS LEGATEE.* ) 


daB880N8 conveyed through the medium of fiction of the folly and 
impropriéty).of upstart assumption and selfish pretension, may work a 
greatdeal.of good. | It is difficult to reach the class in question ; books, 
eonveying solid instruction and sound principles, are generally discarded 
by:them,; and for want of a better, the novel, which they do read, may 
sometimes be made. the vehicle of good-humoured and useful satire, and 
of] many a wholesome and practical truth. Mrs. Stone’s story appears 
to/us'in many points to have these very objects in view; at all events, 
it works out a good moral, and may be fairly recommended for perusal 
to}a large (class of persons, whose homely, honest. hearts redeem their 
oceasional eccentricities. 
dt 





we MARMADUKE LORRIMER.+ 
Mr, JosepH Mrppieron indulges in a terrible onslaught on friendship. 
According to this vehement disciple of a cynical school, ‘of all the varied 
forms.of familiarity, that which plumes and justifies itself on the score of 
friendship, is. most likely to pall and disgust us. In counsel it beeomes 
imperious; in inquiry, impertinent; in interference, prying and officious.” 
And then he goes on to prove his view of the case by asking— 


Did you ever become bondsman for another? What was the result? 
Tell me truly, did you not pay the penalty and lose your own familiar friend? 
Did you ever, in a moment of excessive good-nature, lend a new silk umbrella? 


No doubt ;—who has not? 
Again, answer me truly, what was the result? Was it ever returned to you 


before it was perfectly shabby, and half worn out by your own familiar friend? 

‘Marmaduke Lorrimer is depicted, however, as a friend of another 
drder—one who, without ever. becoming familiar, was uniformly kind, 
open-hearted, generous. The history of such a being would of itself 
have claims to our interest; but when we add that it abounds in strange 
and eventful incidents—scenes of guilt and of suffering of the most har- 
rowing description—amid which Lorrimer is ever there, as a kind of 
good angel—the further purport and interest of that history will be 
better appreciated. 





HEARTS IN MORTMAIN AND CORNELIA.}{ 


_. THe. first. of these stories is narrated in letters, somewhat in the style 
of Miss Burney’s “ Evelina,” with which work it is high praise to say it 
will bear, in point of style, a fair comparison. Not so in subject-matter. 
An affection allowed to grow up between parties who never can wed is 
altogether objectionable ; but the moral is good; and if in Edward we see 
the evils that arise from want of self-command and unswerving principle, 
and in Eleanor the retribution of wilful, unrestrained passions, we have in 
Ethel and Lilian that exquisite gentleness and loveliness that we meet 
‘with also in “Evelina.” Cornelia opens, at Pau, with a striking scene, 
‘which explains how the heroine was, when a mere baby, abandoned by 
its parents. It'is impossible to read these first few pages and not to 
follow the well-told story of the little girl’s fate and fortunes to the end. 


Dsetud ae Sasi =o + A 
__* My. Dalton’s tee: A Very Nice Won Anoyel. By Mrs, Stone, author 
gk ee i 


Needlework,” &c:. 3 vols.’ T. C. Newby. 
+ Marmaduke Lorrimer. A novel. By Joseph’ Middleton, Esq. '° ‘Titi 3 vols. 
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YAD NAMUH; A CHAPTER OF ORIENTAL LIFE.* 
A vERY ing little volume—just what it purports itself 


to be—a mere, chapter of Oriental life ; yet in proportion to its unassum- 
ee by a singular injustice, come in for the lash of 
criticism. is one of good old times ; and such themes as a first 
out—a first love—first taste of military discipline under a Colonel 

Dragon, and of social manners under certain atrabilarious Indians— 
dinners—suppers — out-stations— camps — sickness — bile— Cheltenham 
and its waters, and marriage in old age and parchment skin, present 
little to be harsh with; but there is something said, probably when the 
bile was regurgitating, about ‘‘a whole body of saints and a versatile 
press,” that may account for it all. 





ADELAIDE LINDSAY.+ 


Ir this is the work of a young and untried authoress, who shelters her-first 
effort under the wing of es authoress of “* Two Old Men’s Tales,” she bids 
fair to-rival, in spirit and raciness, her practised lady-usher. The opening 
deseription of Jamaica scenery and of West Indian life rivets the reader's 
sympathies ; and the story is throughout narrated ih that off-hand; fhatural 
strain, which neither wearies nor affects too much. There are not here the 
extreme contrasts of goodness and of vice which are generally considered 
necessary to impart interest to fiction. There is simply the artless history 
of a girl, and the development of first love in its effects on the thoughts, 
conduct, and feelings. There is, perhaps, a slight overcharge of pride in 
the character of the heroine, and of her cousin, Lady Kynaston ; but when 
ladies write of one another—in a kindly sense—they always insist upon 
an exorbitant pride as a necessary virtue. An author would dwell more 
upon the softer qualities—amiability, affection, tenderness. Where, 
however, as in this case, there are two sets of lovers for each lady, too 
much tenderness might, like too much sweetness, have marred the effect. 
So Adelaide’s sense of her own dignity, or superior merits, leads her 
to reject the first suitor, a too modest young man, with pale straight hair, 
and to remove herself into a more superior sphere than that of a good 
homely grandmother, who favoured -the addresses of the pale-haired 
youth, where she meets with bold and uncompromising lady-killers, and 
other young men of the day more to her taste. It is obvious that we do 
not admire the heroine for this unfeminine ambition; but there are traits 
in her character which more than redeem this blemish, and there are 
features in her history which soon efface all previous impressions of a 
character derogatory to the love and sympathy we should bear towards her 
as the heroine of the last new novel. We hope the rest of the novel- 
reading world may be brought, and that quickly too, to think like us of 
“ Adelaide Lindsay.” 


* Yad Namuh; a Chapter of Oriental Life. J. Hatchard and Son. 
t Adelaide Lindsay. A novel. Edited by the author of “Emilia Wyndham,” &. 
3 vols. H. Colburn. 




















